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WHY NOT TO-DAY! 


BY L. C. 








I have questioned my hopes of the future, 
| have doubted my dreams of the past; 
I have roamed through the realms of am- 
bition, 
With visions too lovely to last ; 
have longed for youth's fondest ideals, 
Hut those phantoms are now far away, 
\od at last fair Philosophy whispers: 
“Oh, why not be happy to-day ?”’ 


Though storm clouds may darken life's 
valley, 
And each beart have some shadows of care, 
The bright sun will soon gild the heavens, 
And your troubles will melt into air; 
So what Is the use of repiping, 
Will it bless or ennoble you, pray ? 
No! the world does not care for your whining 
so why not be happy to-day? 


Ab, the old world at heart is too solemn, 
And life is at best full of trials. 
Hut try to be cheerful; ‘twill help you 
It you brighten all pathways with smiles, 
Then life will be well worth the living— 
Let kindness illumine its way, 
And with bope’s gilded banners before us 
Let's strive to be happy to-day. 
ee ee 


WHO SHALL JUDGE 


BY K. F. H. 





[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK.] 


me. This was the secret that noble 

girl had guarded so jealously; this 
was what she was expecting as she stood 
at the gate; this was what she had de- 
termined to hide from me at any cost. 
I took the unfortunate boy by the arm: 

“Come home with me,” I said sternly; 
“you have no business here.’’ 

My voice seemed to penetrate his 
muddled brains, for he offered no re- 
sistance and let me lead him back. 

The dark figure was at the gate again 
as we neared it. Poor girl, how often 
she must have kept such miserable 
Vigils. 

“[ have brought your brother home,” 
I said to her. 

She went into the house before us with- 

ita word. Bernard was nearly help- 
less by that time. I half-dragged, half- 


earriod himin. I did not dare to look at 
Nora. 


“I will take him upstairs and put him 


“ai”? 


| an instant everything was clear to 


~he made a movement as if to tol- 
“Don’t come,” I said; “this isn’t fit for 


“he obeyed me. She seemed absolutely 
“tunned. I made Bernard as comtort- 
ale as possible, and put out the light. 
He tell into a drunken slumber almost at 

©. When I was sure he was asleep I 
‘atnedownstairs. Thesitting-room door 
“as ajar. I wentin. 

Nora was lying tace downwards on the 
sofa as if utterly crushed. All her spirit 
had deserted her; the very lines of her 
igure spoke of torlorn misery. She put 
~ one hand as I came to her side, 
— appealingly, as it feeling in the 

arK. 

Phe pathetic, helpless gesture was so 
ne her that I felt a great wave of 
“nderness sweep through my heart for 
“tr. I took her cold hand in my own 


arm one and held it in silent sympathy. 
» ‘ew minutes she drew a long sigh 
i sat ap 

' Dow it now,” she said; “I tried 
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“You thought that!” she exclaimed, 
“and I thought you stayed away because 
you-—-you—had found out, and were 
ashamed to know us any more.” 

“I came twice, but your messages were 
not very encouraging.” 

“I suppose not. You must forgive me. 
I was so miserable.” 

Forgive her! I could have kissed her 
teet. 

“You must let me help you now,” I 
said, taking her hand again. 

“How kind you are!” she answered. 
“It will relieve me to tell you all about 
it, I think. We were orphans, lett to 
the care of an uncle, who was our guard- 
ian. He was very good. I lived with 
him. Bernard was sent to a public 
school. We knew nothing of this terri- 
ble failing of his, until one day he sud- 
denly returned home, expelled for 
drunkenness. 

“It was a feartul shock to us. We 
kept him at home tor a time, then he was 
sent to one private tutor’s after another, 
never staying more than a tew months 
anywhere. It was always thesame story: 
they could not keep him. 

“My uncle died a short time ago, and 
I determined to try and save Bernard by 
my influence. His love tor me is the 
best point in his character. I brought 
him down to this quiet country place, 
hoping to keep him from evil associa- 
tions. He went on so well until that day 
you went to town, and since then—oh, it 
has been terrible—he gets drink; I don’t 
know how. To-night I thought he was 
safely in bed; I was distracted when I 
jound he had gone out.” 

The poor girl broke down and sobbed 
pitifully. 

I consoled her as best I could, telling 
her that she could not hope to be suc- 
cessful all at once; that these cases were 
always subject to relapses, but that be- 
tween us we could certainly save her 
brother. 

I leit her comparatively cheertul, mak- 
ing her promise to go to bed and to call 
meif she needed help in the night. It 
was long betore I slept myself, but I 
dropped off at last. 

In the grey dawn I awoke with a start. 
Had I been dreaming or——Crack! a 
second pebbie came through the open 
window on to the floor. I sprang from 
my bed, and put my head out cau- 
tiously. 

In the garden beneath stood Nora 
Heron. She was bare-teoted, her long 
hair hanging down, a dressing-gown 
wrapped loosely round her. 

“Mr. Maxwell,’’ she whispered, “ Ber- 
nard has gone mad! He came into my 
room with a knife threatening to kill 
himself! I managed to get it away from 
him and locked himin. For God's sake, 
come !”’ . 

I hurried on some clothes noiselessly, 
and was at her side in three minutes. 

“Quick, quick!” she cried, hurrying 
before me into the next house. 

“Where is he?” I asked as I tollowed 
her upstairs. 

“In his own room. I persuaded him to 
go back toit. You can hear him; he is 
talking to himself. Ob, itis awful!’ 

I unlocked the door and went in. My 
first glance told me what was wrong. 
Bernard Heron was in the grip of an 
attack of delirium tremens. He lay 
huddled up on the bed muttering in- 
coherently. He did not recognize either 
of us. 

“We must have a doctor at once.” 

Nora shrank at ny words 

‘A doctor? There is none w 


es Ar 


“a 





dog-cart and go myself. It will be the 
quickest way, and nobody but I can 
drive the cob. Will you stay with him? 

Don’t let any one come into the room.” 

“You may rely on me.” 

In an incredibly short time I heard the 
crash ot wheels outside, and knew that 
she was off. I sat down by the bed to 
wait. Bernard was tolerably quiet at 
first, muttering to himself under his 
breath. Suddenly he sprang up with a 
terrific yell. 

“Spirits! Evil spirits all around me!’ 
he shouted. “Don’t you see them’ —his 
voice dying away to a mysterious 
whisper—‘in the corners, horrible, bor- 
rible things, all pointing and and gibber- 
ing. They are coming—coming!’ he 
shrieked. “They are dragging me down 
—down—to hell! Nora, save me!’ 

I had to hold him in his bed. The par- 
oxysm passed, but in a few minutes he 
was up again, with always the same cry, 
calling madly on his sister to save him. 
In his intervals of quiet I strained my 
ears for the sounds of Nora's retarn. 
Never did time pass more slowly. 

To my intense reliet, at the end of an 
hour, I heard the gallop of a horse, and 
the cart tore up, driven at a furious rate. 
The doctor looked very grave when he 
saw Bernard. 

“Itis not a bad attack,” he said; “the 
worst is nearly over. But the boy looks 
as if he had no constitution. You had 
better get a nurse.” 

“Oh, no nurse! no nurse!” cried poor 
Nora. “Surely we two can manage be- 
tween us. I have nursed him so often, 
and I am very strong.” 

“I quite understand your objection,” 
the doctor said kindly. “We will see 
how we can manage. If he goes on well, 
perhaps there will be no need. Iwill call 
again later on.”’ 

“He departed, giving many directions. 
I went to the gate with him. 

“Do you think we «hall pull bim 
through ?” I asked. 

“Possibly through this attack. But 
not through another. A very sad case. 
At his age, too! Pardon me, but your 
wife is young for such work.” 

“Miss Heron is not my wife.” 

“Oh—ah—I beg your pardon. Still, in 
the future, no doubt. I congratulate 
you——. She is asplendid girl.” 

I did not contradict him. My wite? 
At least, no other woman should ever 
bear that name. 

For the next two days Nora and I 
fought hand to hand with death tor Ker- 
nard Heron’s life. 

During that time I never closed my 
eyes. Once I succeeded ip persuading ber 
to go and lie down, but she was back in 
an hour, declaring she could not sleep. 

All through one nig't the doctor re- 
mained with us, battling with the terrible 
weakness which followed the delirium. 

As the sun rose on the third day Ler- 
nard was saved. 

Nora broke down then. I took ber in 
my arms and let her sob on my shoul- 
der. I think she had not the least idea 
who was holding her, she was so dazed 
with anxiety and fatigue. 

I led her to ber room and banded her 
over to the pitying landlady. a syim- 
pathetic, motherly woman, whom I 
eould trust to take good care of her. 
After that all was plain wailing. Vernard 
gained strength more rapidly than we 
expected; at the ¢ nd of a week he was 
well enough to sit up, ah fina fortnight 
he was downstairs and out 


One lovely July evening i atte if 
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‘Resting in his room hie 4 ju 
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himself again yet. I camedown to write 

some letters, but I haven't done it.” 

“What were you thinking about just 
now 7?" IT said. 

“Twas trying not to think at all. J 
was just letting ail this beauty and peace 
sink into my heart.” 

I followed the dreamy gaze of her 
eyes, ‘ 

It was indeed a beautiful and peaceful 
scone, 

The sun was setting on the green up 
lands, bathing everything in ite golden 
light. The great beeches and cakes cast 
long shadows on the gras«, the pine 
stems shone pink in the glow. 

Something of the spirit of the evening 
seemed to be reflected trom Nora's tace. 
We sat for a tew minutes in that com- 
prehensive silence which is the surest 
sign of sympathy of soul. 

Presently Nora's voice broke the spell. 
“T have been wondering what will be 
best to do,” she said. “We can't «tay 
here. I foel as it I should never be «e- 
cure again. I ought to take Bernard 
aWAY 48 KOON as possible. 1 was think 
ing it might be a good thing to buy a 
yacht and go on a long cruise, right 
away tromland. He would be sater at 
sea than anywhere else.” 

I felt a strange contraction at my heart. 
I had been letting myself drift, trying to 
forget that this delightful, intimate lite 
with the woman I loved must have an 

end. 

Her words seemed to bring that end 
terribly near. I could not answer. She 
waited afew minutes in some surprine. 
Then:- 

“Don't you approve of my idea?” she 
asked, 

“Dim afraid I wasn’t thinking of that. 
I was thinking of myself and of how I 
shall miss you,” [answered «lowly. 

“Ab, how good you have been ['' «he 
exclaimed. “I haven't thanked you 
half enough. How can [ ever repay 
you + ai 

I seizedthe opening. 

“Give me the right to help you al 
ways,’ I said. ‘““iive me yourself, my 
darling. ITlove you, Nora. Will you tx 
my wife?” 

She started to her teet. She had turned 
white to the lips, 

“Your wite! Your wife! [0's inmiposni 
ble!” She spoke in low tones of horror. 

“Why inpossible?” [asked gently. I 
had not expected her to be easily won 

“It's utterly, abeolutely inmipossible. 
Bernard a3 

“J have thought of Wernard You 
shall have the yacht If you like, my 
dearest. We will both take care of him 
together.” 

Her tace changed for an instant, her 
voice softened. 

“Do you really care for me ax much as 
that? 

I took her hands and looked «traight 
into her honest eyes. 

“So much that unles= [ hear from your 
own lips that you do not and cannot love 
mein return, | will never give ug the 

hope of making you tay wife.” 

she turned her head from side to «ide, 
trying toavoid my gam. 

**Ooh, J can’t tell lies when you look at 
me like that!” she exclaimed at last, in 
the keenest distress. 


*You do care '' I waid joytully oY ony 
can’t deny it! Then, in that case, the 
is nothing that shai “tana t 

" 
ne 

‘ 


she wrenched herself away 
Chi fom t, dor 
| 
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great obstacle”? 
fairly. You 
will not marry me. 


You are not treating me 
me,and you say you 
Why not?” 
inte her chair again 


love 


She throw herselt 
amd hid her face in her hands. 

“Whatam i todo?” she moaned, You 
leave meno choice, Oh, itis so hard tor 
a woman to #penk of these things" 

She rose to her feet and faced me, blush 
ing scarlet. 

“Thin is the 
very slowly 


reason, then,” she said, 
speaking distinetly ; 
“Hernard is not the only one. My tather 
died of drink, his tather betore him. It 
ix hereditary in our family. 

“God only knows what poor mother 
auffered! She died of a broken heart. 
Doeat beecterre: whee 


peer ow deer tescacdes neue 


lied, she qimacde ne perota 
wear that T would 
nevermarry to bring into the world in- 


nocent children, doomed betorehand to 
thix awful curse.” 
I was silent. | was too much stunned 
tor the moment to be able to speak. 
‘Now do you understand?” she erted, 
her words coming faster as her passion 
yathered, 
often thought 
manly! My cone alm bas been 


tried to tour 


“TLknow that vou have 
tee titiwe 


fer Drerereons 


mv hbeart every we 


oo map 1 limve freetes 


ninanly fooling, every 
“ teimareiy bnistiniet 
to other girls 


Ialwayes haa 


“TPhave been cifferent 
almost a child 


[Tkhnew Trust not look 


ines Twas 


Chaim beecbuatned toe 


to the future as Taw others doing. When 
Iwas at sehoo!l J used to hear the girls 
talking of what they would do when 
they came out and were married I 


sould po away and hide rather than lin 
ferry tey thom 

‘Shave never bad a girl friend. 
you Lhated ehildren. l 
that Jeannot bear the sight of them. I 
have stecled myself to forget that [have 

I thonght that I 
know it Was pos 


I teld 


love them seo 


a woman's heart at all. 
brad clone se 1 chichn't 
ible to suffer as Tan doing!" 

She broke down utterly. Team to ber 
wide and teok ber band, 

“Nora, my darting, lotus tale the risk. 
Wihis 
father’s site 

'Dhiey sbiall bee visited 
anil 


hould you pay the penalty of your 
tipronn thee ehild 
fourth gremeors 
fieone,”” “T's a hare 


law. butit is no use to kick against it.” 


ren ounmte the third 
ale quoted, drearily. 
“Noone had any right to exact such a 
promise trom you. Is my lowe to ge for 
nothing? You are very possibly saert- 


yourself to a Shadow, You are 


healthy, soaum T. Let us take 


fieitny 
peertowtly 
the rink,” 

Pron t tomeb me! she eried, shoraok tng 
fromome us FT tried to take her in my 
arte 

‘oh, Philip, help mie te be brave! De 
Het temptime to do whatis wrong! Tf d 
marriod vou we should never know a 
Nothing can jus 

bromking of a oath. 1 
what | was doing when [took it. 


have allowed myself to 


peveotppernat’s Dhaapepedniesn, 
titw the 
Khew 
l cvtagrat never te 
love you 

“Et DT dinacd beeen 
the first, you would never have 


solemn 


open with you at 
theotughit 
of loving me. As tt dn, broths 
Dom'trmake itany harder, Twill 


iieore 


we mitiat 
suitler 
not, |eannmot, turn coward now.” 
Iwas overawed by her tinagnifiecut 
elt-torgetfulness, I 


dared not say oneother word to persuade 


contmragee, her moll 


her. 

“Porgive me, Nora,’ | anid; “you are 
tems prone for ave IT lowe you; DT sbeall al 
wave love you You will heneotorth tx 


the only wortmannin the world to me. [ue 


I will gyro away would not cause you 
prain. 


day, when we have tought our battle and 


One dostant’s Tn necessary Some 
compuered, LT shall hope to see you again 
Pberfeore I ye, 


dearest; 1 is not very 


will you let me kiss you? 


Only ones, miueh 
ter anh.” 


It was au Weak request. But how could 


J leave her so, loving her as Tdid? She 
did not answer foraminute. Then 

“Philip, |} dare not,’ she said, “dean 
ret trust Doomn't ask me, dear. 
You do not know me; lL don't know my 
self to-night. |oam miyrelf. 
1] can't bear any more 
now, indeed I can’t.”’ 

“onl bye then.” 

And so lLleft her in the 


the sun had pone, boteven 


miyvselt. 


afraid «of 


llemse pro mway. 


dark ness, fer 
teruehiings bier 
hand tn farewell 

Phere Was no rest forme that nicht 
Phe attnosphere of thre bicotise stifled geve 


{ stav iticdenors Il telt that wie 


it poliyes bheakertion Was linperntive to 

elieve the tiental agony | was thes 
- ae , 
> 

All the rhs tae ny h re I paced thie 

ntry stiee ! tiny sgraitiat tate 
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lbeat myselfin vain, as better men have 
done before me, against the immutable 
decrees of destiny. 

I never knew how far or whither I 
wentthat night. Towards sunrise I was 
near home, worn out body and soul, My 
window was open and easily accessible 
I climbed in, flinging 
my clothes, and 


from the garden. 
myself on the bed in 
slept the sleep of utter exhaustion. 

It wax late when I awoke. IT busied 
myself with getting together my belong- 
I felt Deould not stay another day, 
My prepara- 


ing. 
another hour, in the place. 
tions were nearly completed when Mrs. 
Kilpin brought mea tiny note: 


“Come and see me before you go. Dr. 


Lane ix going to take Dernard tor a 
drive. Nona.” 


Por one instant an unexpressed hope 
arose inmy beart. Next minute I felt 
that the bare thought dishonored her. 

The room was empty when IT wentin, 
butin a few minutes she came down- 
wtairs. 

She gave me her hand; it was as cold 
asiee, We neither of us spoke at first. 
Then I «aid: 

“You wanted to soe me?’ 

“Leould not let 
did last naght.” 

There was siletae again. 

“Philip, we are both most unhappy,” 
“We love each other, and we 


you leave me as you 


she said. 
must never be anything more to cach 
other than triends. Hut «ince It is so, let 
us tunke the beet of it. If we may only 
be friends, let our triendship be the moet 
perfect, the most complete the world bias 
ever seen; not yet not yet” an DT inade 
w gesture of dissent “but in a year's 
time, or oven two. 

“Wo will always love cach other; let it 
Ileus if we very dear brothers. 
When first ] knew you I often 
wish you were my brother. It all seems 
so hard and unjust now. Dut weare man 
lives to live. We 
the struggle! We 


were 
used to 


and woman with our 
will not be bentenm in 


will not give up hope like miserable 
cownrds! Take your life and make the 
most ofit as, (sod helping me, I wall do 
with: mine. 

“Last night I wished todie. T wasa 


coward. It is easy to die; itis so hard to 
live! We may 


oft our dead selves to higher things.’ Let 


rise Con stepping -stornes 


us try and rise, dear, on our dead love, 

She spoke as if almost inspired, as one 
lifted] above all earthly joys and griefs. 

“God bless you, Nora!’ Tsaid rever- 
ently. “It 
that let a little of heaven's light into this 
dark world.” 

She gaveine her hand; TP pressed my 
I would have kissed the 
hand of a saint. 

“How dL you look I she 
ently with a sad simile. 

“Lhave been walking about all night.” 

“Abn! Lonly Iny awake.” 

And whe followed me to the door, 

“Pony write? DT asked. 

“oobi, yews but not tow often.” 

Then for one moment her brave spirit 
fiatled her. 

“Philip, how can T let you pol’ she 
gusped, clinging to me passionately, 

I wee etrugyling with ny own wild 
longing to teke ber it my aris, to kiss 


instich women as you are 


lips om it, as 


said pPros- 


her sweet Lipa, te swear that neither 
heaven or carth should part us 

Down the street came the rush off" 
galloping lorve; the door was thrown 


almost fell 
lle was very pule. 


Violently opem, amd Der. Laane 
brates three revorn. 
“Where is your brother? Ilias he come 
in?” he demanded breathlessly, 
“Hhernard? Ile was with vou. He has 
not lew lmock ” 


“LTshall mewer forgive myself! T left 
him mm the phaton for five minutes, 
while lL went toimyguire after a patient. 


When | returned be and the carriage 
had disappearad. That was an hour ayo. 
lyota hore amd have been hunting for 
himeversines, It was oasy to give mo 
the slip im thee Janes. I thought he 
might have comme home. 

“Hehas pot been hore. We have not 
Hiark! what is that?” 

Sanething was coming down the road 
ata furious pace. 

Weall rushed out. 
Bernard in the 


seem himn- 


To our horror, it 
doctor's phaeton. 
Hewnas evidently intoxteated, and had 
lost all over the who 
were galloping headlong down the hill. 
rocked 
inan alarming way, as it swerved from 
one side of the road to the other. 


was 
horses, 


contro! 


The heavy carriage and swayed 


““aom) gracious! he will be killed!" 
eriex! Tr. Lame “The sharp turn at the 
bottotn «top him, etop him!’ he shout 


wi mio» | * 


I had hastily made up my mind to 
try and stop the horses at a spot further 
down, where the road was most level. I 
was too late. 

Some one shot past me like a Hash and 
sprang atthelr heads. Itwas Nora! I 
saw her for an instant dragged along, 
her feet off the ground, as #be held with 
both hands to the reins. 

Then there was a sickening crash, a 
scene of hideous confusion, the carriage 
overturned, the horses down, kicking 
wildly. It was a nightmare on whieh I 
cannot look back without 
shuddering ! 

We got her out from under the wreck- 
and carried her back to 
the room she had lett but five minutes 
before, ernard was unhurt; he had 
tallen clear of the wheels and was soon 
safely locked in his own room, 

“Isehe much burt?” Iasked, as Dr. 
Lane bent over Nora. 

“Tdon’tknow. IT can't tell while you 
“tay here, Go away and send me some 
who can keep ber wits about 


even now 


age Somehow 


wotnan 
her.’’ 

Iwent and tound the landlady; then 
for halftan hour I waited outside in mor- 
tal anxiety. The and the 
doctor came out. One glance at his face 
knew I prepare tor the 


door opened 
aml I must 
worst 

**Whiat is it?” 

“She is dying,” 
“Tnternal 
tow mt thie 
she wants to Ree 
to opus k to you now.” 


he said in a shaking 
vole, injuries— twenty min- 
outside, perhaps loss—go in, 
you. She will be able 

Nora lay on the sofa; already in the 
short thie that lind passed there was a 
great change in her. The shadow of 
death had fallen visibly upon her, her 
lirnbs, so shorta time age instinet with 
energy, lay helpless and inert, but the 
old indomitable oonrage still shone trom 
her eyes. 

IT knelt down beside her, hardly daring 
to touch her lest PT should extinguish 
the faint lingering spark of life. She 
was looking at me in a yearning, appeal- 
ing, old trying to 
sponk, 


strugyling way, 


“Bernard she gasped at last. 

Tumderstood, 

“dhe im cpuite You saved = him, 
dearest. [T will take care of hint as far 
asitlies inimy power, IT will take your 
place with binn.’’ 

An expression of deep reliet passed 
over her face, 

“Philip kiss me it 
harm now,” 


siuafe, 


ecan’t-—do any 

I pressed my 
damp with pain. So we sealed our love, 
as the rush of the Desth-Angel’s wings 
darkened the air. The mists closed in 
upon her fast. 

She putup one band, as if seeking my 
face in the darkness. Oneof hor terriers 
had Juinped on the sofs and was whining 
and licking his mistross’ feet. Dheld her 
hands clasped tightly in mine. There 
was slong silence, broken only by her 
quick gasping breaths. 

“Can you see me, ny beloved 9” 

“Not now but I am not atraid.” 

They were her last words. As she had 
faced lite, she faced death, and having 
passed through the valley of the shadow ' 
her fearless soultoek ite flight into eter- 
nal day. 


lips to bers, cold and 


Poor Bernard's griet and remorse were 
terrible when he eame to his senses and 
realized his loss. His own hold on lite, 
always slight, slackoned day by day. Ile 
seemed to have existed on his sister’s« 
superabundant energy, and without her 
he tailed rapidly. 

“Itis by tar the best way, Maxwell,” 
he said tome one day. “I was doomed 
before ever 1 was born. I never had a 
ehance in this world. They say (Ciod is 
meratul, Perhaps he will give me one 
in the next.” 

Who shall judge him? 


| We, who only 
saw his tailures, can 


never know what 
secret battiog he may have fought and 
won. 

Nineteen centuries ago there lived 
upon this earth a Man, a great Teacher, 
who read the upfathomed depths of the 
human heart a* none have read it tx 


: fore 
OT SINGS. 


He it was who uttered for the first time 
a supplication, familiar to us 
through ages of daily use until tl 
Wwardness of it js 


how 
it ili- 
M1tGOSst lost on us: 


“Lead us not inte temptation, but de- 


live rus from ey. il.’’ 


rHiéK END 
te 


Lirk is Mke a roll of cost), 


September 11, 1897 


A Drawn Game. 


BY Cc. D, 


Remember vow. Widow Eve 

will meet ber unknown soldier 

thirteenth, Paddington, No. 6, 6 o'clock. 

There is the cutting from the Standard- 

now for the likeness.” : 

The chief opened a drawer, pulled out 

a photo, and examined it minutely; they 

looking up, with stern, critical glance, 
took in every detail of my appearance. 

He trowned slightly, posed his head on 

one side, pressed his lips together, «hut 
his right eye, and looked at me with bhix 
lett, opened his right eye, and looked at 
me with both, made another reference to 
the photograph, another from the photo. 
graphto me, finally laid it down, put 
his plump fingers together, leant back 
in his chair, crossed his legs, and gave a 
grunt of satisfaction. 
A little more black on the eye. 
brows, then you'll do. Now, Burgias, 
here isa chance for you to distinguish 
yourself. The man is ours, but his 
mouth is shut. We leave it to you to 
trip the woman. Remember,” he un- 
crossed his legs again, leant over the 
socretaire, and said impressively, “your 
point is information. Don’t arrest ber 
till you've got it. I leave you to form 
your own plans. You have a head on 
your shoulders, and, as a guide to your 
conduct and conversation, the text ot her 
message will sulfice,”’ 

An hour later I was patroling one of 
the long platforms of the terminus, a 
handsome, black-eyed, middle-aged 
soldior, with a faultless figure and a bold 
carriage. 

The typical representatives of the 
travelling class were well in evidence. 

There was a fat old gentleman, stand- 
ing, Watch in hand, muttering inpreea- 
tions against the station clock, because 
he was wari, weary, and half an hour 
too soon, 

There was the lean oflice clerk, break- 
ing his teeth over a stale roll, in the buf- 
fet door. There was the angular maiden 
ludy, with the corkscrewed, black-kid 
finger tips, dragging along a shivering 
toy terrier, tor whom nothing was too 
ypood but a dog ticke*, and whose canine 
lungs were inhaling murky air, prior to 
being thrust into the luncheon basket, 
alongside the raspberry vinegar. 

There were besides, let me add, a 
younger generation of more pleasing 
males and females, and it was with no 
small degree of satistaction, I noted the 
looks of admiration these, and especially 
the latter, frequently bestowed upon 
Ine. 

But the pleasure of these idle moments 
was destined to be of short duration. 

The bell rang with a hoarse, hollow 
clang, and then, with a whirl and a whiz 
that blew the dust in clouds betore it, the 
six o'clock northern ex press swept In. 

I felt my task,in this crowd, somewhat 
like looking for # needle in a bundle ot 
hay, but keeping to ny previous resolu- 
tion, I }ogan my search opposite the 
tirst car, and 80 continued onwards. 

It was while standing near a door halt 
way down, that I was startled bya shrill 
voice exclaiming behind me: 

“Cavan, are you looking tor me?” 

I turned quickly. <A slight little lady 
in weeds stood before me. Her mouri- 
dep and dilapi- 


“ { AVIN. Successtully accomplished, 


“rood, 


ing was 
dated, 

A thick crape veil obseured her face, 
but I could see she was pale and sallow, 
with lantern jaws, very dark hair, and 
two bright black eyes, which shifted and 
sparkled behind the gauze as they 
travelled over me from head to toot. 

“Widow Eve?” I bowed and raised my 
cap. “Il am delighted to meet you at 
last.” T observed the porters around ts, 
and added, ‘‘You have boxes, I presume. 
May I get them for you?” 

She shook her head and raised her fir-t 
two fingers to her lips. 

“You are oold,” I replied, nodding tv 
show I understood her warning. “We 
will walk up and down a littla. Come.” 

“Are we safe, Gavan?” the widow 
whispered, as we left the porters. Se 
raised her eyes with a plaintive, appe al- 
ing look, then dropped them aga!!. 
anda slender gloved hand was thru-! 
through ny arm with confiding tai 
urity. 

It would have been an embarrass!0+ 
situation to most I was | 
pared for it. 

“Quite safe, Eve,’’ 


ier 


somewhat 


men, but 


reaseu 


with a 


pressure “The platforn 
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“stay a minute,” I exclaimed care- 
ly, “here isa small third-class wait- 
ing actually deserted; we will 
el in here, Now we can talk to our 
hee ort’« content. There,” I closed the 
ind placed Mistreas Eve ina seat 
tire, tacing the light, “now tell 
me’-1 flattered myself my voice was 
beth natural and agrecable—“have you 
heen successful in these joint affairs of 


ene 


ronontl, 


kk 


bw tl 


ours?” 
“In both—perteetly so.” She leant 


easily back in her chair, but her manner 
was reserved and uncommunicative, her 
thin lips opened and shut like a mouse- 
trap, with a firm, decisive jerk. 

“jlem!’ I mentally commented, “we 
were about right when we thought those 
burglaries the work of the same gang;”’ 
aloud I queried, “the Highgate and the 
Pinner ones, you ean i 

she nodded. 

Now I was not going to put up with 
this state of things. “Let me see,” I 
hummed and ha’ad, “what were the ex- 
act dates " 

She xmiled superciliously. 

“Come, Gavin, you know that well 
enough, the z7th and 4th, of course, By 
the way, the female accomplice you re- 
quired in the West end did not disap- 
point her employer, eh?” 

“Indeed she did not,’ I exclaimed 
heartily; “you’ve done right well, Evie 
dear.” 

The bait took. The woman got up and, 
throwing back her veil, walked up to 
meand laid her hand upon my arm, 
“And you vow?” 

This was awkward. I turned the con- 
versation. ‘Where is your swag?” 

She started slightly, and a faint flush 
mounted her cheeka, 

“You havesurely broughtit with you?” 
I eaught her hand roughly, and, un- 
known to her, while I held it pressed her 
pulse, It was beating quickly, in uncer- 
tain, fluttering throbs. It was evident 
she had suddenly lost her equanimity 
and become suddenly ill at ease. Her 
voice was steady enough. 

“T could not bring it.”’ 

“Why not, pray?” Lasked the question 
in brusque, surly tones, and held her 
close betore me, while I studied the em- 
barrassinent written on her face. 

“Oh, it was too much, but your 
promise-—” I racked my _ brains, 
coughed and cleared my throat. ‘You 
promised, you remeimnber to give me——”’ 

“Ah! [ remember!’ 

“Weil now, what was it?” 

“Ifalf the value,’ I ventured with a 
mad recklessness, “that’s right, is it 
net?” 

“And take the risk,’ she added 
eagerly. 

Tnoided. I was too tull of thank ful- 
ness to do anything else, 

“But,” she went on with provoking 
pertinacity, “if I succeeded, there was 
tobeacloser bond?” She scanned me 
through and through with her brilliant, 
restless eyes, 

Tturned my back to the window and 
registered the pattern of the hearth-rug. 
The dickens! I wasin a fix,and I had 
not yet attained all my desired informa- 
tion. Suddenly, something in the pose 
ot her head and the expression on her 
face, inspired me, 

“iow can I marry any one,” I replied 
sternly, pushing her away, “unless I 
have proot positive they bave fulfilled 
ny conditions ?”” 

“Don't be impatient, Gavin, don’t 
doubtime. You shall have all, the plate, 
the Jewels, the loose stones, all that was 
lfakenon both oceasions. I have them, 
every one, in my possession.” 

lier face grow animated, ber tongue 
Was set loose at laat. 

“You must now give me the protection 
you promised. I will endanger your 
freedom and wear ny life out fur noth- 
‘Mk iess. IT am not content to do great 
things, and geta comparative mean re- 
ward. As husband and wife, we could 
work with more success and jess risk. 
To have all was your only condition. 
Tell me—» 

“Tut, tut, you are rightin what you 
“ay, but how do I know what the ‘all’ 
Sonsists off? I rejoined sulkily. ‘Is it 
“ort iny while, I wonder? I expected 
Kreat treasures from those houses. Have 
You a list?” 

“he nodded quietly, and without demur 
way ut ‘1 me a soiled sheet of notepaper. 

. tere, then; perhaps you will name a 

‘asUre that does not figure there.” 

it Was an inventory, written in a neat, 
ess hand: opposite the items the 

© Value of the articles was car- 


hat 


st down close together to con it 
; . myself asi did so. |! 
os] exactiy witl I 
letective office by Lad 


nel Fenwick. 








“«iood,”’ I commented, when I had 
carefully noted every article, “now tell 
me when I can see them, and where?” 

“Oh! hem,” she replied, somewhat 
nervously, “any time after—well—after 
to-day.” 

“Well, and where, where do you live, 
Eve?” 

Again for a moment she hesitated, and 
the flush reappeared on her cheeks. 

“At present, No. 3, Wynchbrook Ter- 
race, South Islington.” 

I noted it down. 

“And yours?” she asked sharply, giv- 
ing a swift upward glance into my 
tace. 

“That's safer for you not to know, my 
dear, at present.” 

She looked annoyed, and knit her 
brows. 

“Do you think any one suspects us?” 
she questioned suddenly, with another 
searching look. 

I shrugged my shoulders, “Pooh, 
what dolIcare? They will never arrest 
me (which was about the truest thing I 
had said). You have been a brave ac- 
complice, Eve. There is no knowing 
what I may do for you. Don’t get tright- 
ened, though——” 

She laughed, and it was neither a 
torced, nor an unpleasant laugh. 

“Frightened! [’m not frightened, but 
listen, Gavan,” her voice was quiet and 
firm, “I shall not tell you my secreta un- 
less you tell me yours. Once more where 
are your rooms?” 

“Well, well,” I replied, “I will humor 
you this once’”’—now, naturally, I had 
Gavin Dickson's address off pat—**No. 2 
Cutting Lane, Silver Street, F.”’ 

She nodded, and I noticed the intorma- 
tion pleased her. 

“And what will you do with the things 
oid man, when you get them ?” 

“Ob! send them to a Southampton 
agent, and get them shipped abroad.” I 
WAS @5 grave asa judge. 

“And now, tell me this secret’’—she 
placed her hand on my arm again, and 
watched me eagerly—“‘had you a share 
in that affair last night?” 

“Sir John Robes’? I asked raising 
my eyebrows; “why no, my love.” 
Gavin had a harder bed than you wot of, 
madam, thought I, but I had had enough 
of her pumping business, 

“Come, Eve,”’ I got up and felt for an- 
other cigarette; “you have done splen- 
didly; you are a famous success, To- 
morrow I must come and overhaul the 
plate. What time do you return?” 

soy aw.” 

“Then we shall have time before you 
go. Whatsay you toa drive?” 

She gave mea curious side glance, a 
frightened Jook, I imagined,  flitted 
across her face. It might have been ny 
imagination only, anyway, the next mo- 
ment it had gone, and her expression 
was only one of pleasure. 

“Grand! I should love it, but (ravin,”’ 
her voice was full of coaxing entreaty, 
“T must beg justone small tavor. May 
we have a carriage? I had the car-ache 
yosterday——”’ 

“By all means,” 1 replied, “anything 
else you would like?”’ 

“Yes, if you please,” and, upon my 
word, she raised her head with quite a 
pretty, bewitching gesture. “May I 
choose the route? I like a picturesque 
drive.” 

“Cortainly,” I replied, “oertainly;’’ it 
was my policy to humor her. 

We walked down to the platform and I 
hailed a fly. She suddenly dropped her 
handkerchiet—as careless ladies will 
and while I went back a few steps to 
pick it up, she gave her order in a low 
tone to the cabby. 

As I approached, she turned towards 
the door. I tollowed. As she jumped 
in, I paused ostensibly to pat the horse, 
and tipping the driver, whispered: 

“Before going to the lady’s address call 
at the detective office.” 

For a mile or so we were both su- 
premely happy. I certainly waa, for 
my plans had succeeded beyond my 
tondest hopes, and a rise of salary and 
distinction in the service lay within 
a stone's throw of my grasp. My ac- 
complice chattered away in her sbrill 
tones, and I was devoutly thankful she 
kept clear of sentimental subjects, for 
though I can manage most things, | 
must own I am a tool at this. 

Her prospective marriage was, how- 
ever, one of policy, pure and simple. 
“The sordid affections of the human 
heart’—as our bachelor curate styles 
them—were censpicuous only by their 
absence. 

But soon we left the better streets 

i, and begar i satler 


’ .omy , . rhtares and uy } ke 
gi I i} 
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ined lanes Then an uneasy look came 
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over her veiled, pallid face. She looked 
at me and frowned. 

Needless to say I appeared uncon- 
scious of the tact. Hler eyes had a strained 
expression in them; her gloved hands 
crossed and uncrossed each other in 
quick, fidgeting succession. A slight tap- 
ping sound told me she was drumming 
impatiently on the matted floor. 

At length she could stand it no longer. 

“This is not the way,” she exclaimed 
irritably, letting down the window with 
abang. “Ilow stupid the fellow is! I 
wanted you to help me ina little busi- 
ness affair [| must execute § to-night, 
Gavin. I could do it so much better with 
you, 

“This is quite the opposite direction. 
Cabby! Cabby!” she leant through the 
window, but I laid a hand on her arm. 

“Patience, Eve, dear. The driver is 
all right. I have also to call at a busi- 
ness firm; I just asked him to go there 
first. Afterwards, I shall be happy ” 

She shook my detaining hand off 
angrily. 

“There is no time to drive round the 
city to-night, even had I[ the inclination. 
Suppose we should be recognized? I 
will not go into your low dens with you. 
Cabby! Cabby!’ Again she leant 
forward, and her shrill treble rose toa 
squeak. 

“Sit down atonce, Eve.” [spoke with 
determination, and dragging her back, 
pulled up the window. 

She sprang to the opposite one. 

“Help!” 

I leant forward, and stretching out my 
arm, seized hold of that strap also. 

“Don’t get excited,” [ smiled; “there is 
no occasion for help, it you will just 
keep calm and quiet.” 

She had hold of my right hand, and 
was wrenching the strap away. Sud- 
denly a thought struck her. She let go 
and turned towards the little window 
behind the box seat. The time had come, 
I telt, for my grand stroke, I left the 
window, and taking her by the arms, 
placed her firmly down upon the seat. 

“Sit there, madain, resistance is use- 
less,” I began; “perhaps you may not be 
aware with whom you have to deal: Cap- 
tain Fenwick’s agent.” I sat down op- 
posite, and threw my card onto her knee, 
She glanced at it, gave a little scream, 
and fell back against the cushions, 

She lay there motionless, uttering no 
sound, apparently uncdnscious, while 
we drove on and on; now crawling in 
the rear of some endless line of vehicles, 
now tearing across bromler and less fre- 
quented squares, 

I knew she had not fainted. Once I 
caught her tlashing a glanee at mo, and 
the gleam in her cye and the smile play- 
ing round her mouth baflied even my 
comprehension, At length we pulled up 
at our destination. I blew my whistle, 
and three officers came out to meet us. 
The widow roused herself at their ap- 
proaoh, but if sho felt resistance was im- 
practicable before, she realizad # more 
than over now. Her haughty spirit for- 
Hook her with her last hopes, despair 
was written on her countenance, her 
lantern jaws dropped, the light alone 
sparkled in her eye, as with bent head 
and subdued air she tollowed our body- 
guard into the offies. [drew myself up 
with pride and satisfaction -as well I 
might—and presented her: ‘*The Widow 
Eve.” 

“Pardon, Mr. Burgiss,’” a strange 
silvery voice startled mo. The prisoner 
stepped into the middle of the room and 
raised her veil, and behold! the expros- 
sion on her face had changed! ‘There is 
some solace in equality. You are un- 
aware, perhaps, with whom you have t» 
deal. The Widow Eve and her booty 
were safely lodged this afernoon. Lady 
Duonstan’s agent.’”’ She bowed, smiled, 
and tlung a card upon the secretaire, It 
bore the address: Mrs. Tylecote Elling- 
ton, lady Detective Agency. 

—_—_———— OS 


LEARN TO OVERLOOK TRIFLES, 


There is nothing quite so aggravating 
as a series of petty mistakew. A day muy 
be ruined by «a lost glove, an evening 
spoiled by a car being “just msissed,” 
one’s temper may be aroused by a suc- 
cession of trifling accidents; a life may 
be irretrievably altered by a few sharp 
words. Takea remedy against these in- 
sidious little foes; do not fight therm but 
ignore or overlook them. Samuel John- 
son once wrote 8 sentence on this sub 
ject which is worth bearing in mind 


“Tiow trivial a matter,’ he said, “it will 
bea year from now.’ Think of that when 
tempted to sit down and have a's i 
I | » 
, ¥ 
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annoyance, or blush with shame to re 

member the bitter words, Overlook the 
annoyance ofa broken shoe-string, to put 
ina new one atonce is quicker than 
jerking the shoe in a corner and exelaim 

ing “It’s always the way,” while you 
bang your bureau-drawers in search- 
ing tor another. When itis found you 
have forgotten where you threw the shoe 
and when at last you find it, you are hot, 
aggravated and ill-tempered. 

Ignore the children’s footsteps on the 
freshly swept floor, ignore the burned 
dish at dinner aad do not ruin everyone 
else’s appetite by complaints, ignore the 
confusion on sweeping day; it will all 
straighten out. Ignore every little rift 
that may spoil the precious crop of good 
temper and kindliness. A year trom 
now these annoyances will seem as noth- 
ing. 

But ill-temper, passionate words, un- 
kind thoughts leave an impress on the 
character not to be erased until long 
after the small annoyance is forgotten. 
Ignore ami overlook the small worries 
#0 that when the big ones come you may 
meet them with unweakened courage 
and strength, 


eS 


Bric-a-Brac. 








THe Horse-Sinor.—Tho tron horse 
shoe permanently fixed tothe hoot was 
not introduced until the tourth century 
ot the Christian era. On the grassy plains 
of Asia and on the open ground else- 
where shoes were not needed; but the 
Romans soon tound that their paved 
roads wore away the hoot. They could 
devise no better remedy however than 
leathern soles and bags to protect the 
hoot, though there is reason to believe 
that they had an iron shoe which they 
put on and took off at pleasure, 


A Curious CLock. — The timepiece 
once owned by George IV., of England, 
was recently sold in Paris. It is in the 
form of the head of a negress, Jowels 
are incrusted in the bronze around the 
neck, to form a necklace in the wooly 
hair, and inthe bustasa clasp tor the 
handkerchiet. A pair ot open-work gold 
ear-rings, long and delicately carved, 
hang trom the ears. On pulling one ot 
them the hour is shown on the right eye 
and the minute on the left. [If the other 
oar-ring is drawn, a set of musical bells, 
lodged where the brain should be, ehimes 
out the time of day. 


Wackus Witiskrus,-A peculiar but 
profitable industry among the natives of 
Alaska is the preparation and sale of 
walrus whiskers for toothpicks. Nature 
has armed the animal with whiskers 
that extend three or four inehes from its 
snout, and the apparent use of which ix 
to onable it to detect an iceberg before 
actual contact has taken place. These 
whiskers are quite stiff, and this quality 
increases with age. After a walrus has 
been killed, the natives, with the aid of 
rude pincers, proceed to pull out each 
separate hair. Attera thorough drying, 
these hairs are arranged in neat pack 
ages and exported to China, where Chita 
men of the upper class aso them in thei: 
toilet. 

Tun Kroating Stowe. The floating 
stone is one of the wonders of Corea that 
travellers havespoken about. The stone 
is of great bulk, and shaped Iike an i: 
regular cube. To all appearance the 
stone is resting on the ground, and ix 
perfoctly free from support on any side 
If two nen, standing at opposite ends of 
it, hold cach opposite ends of a thread, 
they will be able to pass the thread 
under the stone without encountering 
any obstacle, The natives consider the 
floating stone one of the greatest wonders 
of their land, and have erected a temple 
in its honor, 

GULL ABD PELICAN. The robber-yull 
of the Pacific cow#t ih one of the most 
graceful birds, and it always follows the 
pelican. The latteris an export at cateh 
ing fish, which it sees trom a yreat 
height, diving with the swiftness of a 
ballet, and eeldom missing ite prey. 
Hut, after getting the fish im ite bitage 
beak with the pendant sack, itis unable 
to handle it readily, and always throw 
it im the air, eatching it in ite pouch, 
which answers the same purpose as a 


soldier's haversack, That is the gull 
opportunity, The instant the fish leave 
the beak af the big bird the robber 
hwoops down with the swilness of the 
wind, and before the fish reaches the dir 
tended jaws of t | ‘ tis wna 
ij 4 t ‘ 
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WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 
ny ~~. TF 


W hat «llences we keep yenr after year, 


With these who are moet near to u* and 


dear? 
We ce beside emch other day by day, 
And spenk of myraid things, ! it eeldom @ay 
The full sweet word that es just in our 
net 
Neneath the commonplace of common 
speech 
Then out of sight at lout of reach they go 
These close tan ar friends, who loved us #0, 
And, sitting », the shadaw they have left, 
Alone with ione news, and gore tx ref, 
We think with alin regret of some fond 
werd 


That onee we might bave eal land they bave 
beard 


For weak and poror the love that we e4&- 


presses), 
Now seeme beside the vast, aeweet unex 
pressed, 
And elight the deeds we did. to those undone, 
And email the service epent, to treasure Won, 
And undeserved the praise for wor land deed 
That ehould have: verflowed the «imple need. 


Thte te the crue eroses of itfe to be 


Full visioned ot 


y “when the miisers 


Of death bas been fulfilled, and in the pince 
Of same dear presence le butempty space 
W bat rec ected ser oes can ther 

(sive consolat for the “might bave been? 


WON AT LAST. 


HY THE AUTHOR OF “A TERRIBLE VEN- 


aLTY.” “11S DEAREST SIN," “MISS 


FORKRISTER & LAND STEWAKI, 


BTC... Wee 


CONTISUELD. 


CHAPTER NNIL. 


r would be wrong" she said, 
theughtfully. 


“Tt would be wrong,” he said, as 


be 


if the admission were wrung from him. 
“That is, in the eves of the world: but 
Dut Pann mot so sure l fee! that, even it 
it be wrong. it would be a greater sin to 
let vou go bach te to boitn.”’ 

She «h vddere 1. 

“TPT eould not go bea k.”’ she said, 
gravels “Not mow net now | know 

she pase dA, then went on, witha 
sweet abandon “that [love you!’ 

Iie bent his head until his lips tonehed 
her hair Phen he rose, and, taking her 
in his arms, put her in the chair, 

“Letmethink !" he said. He began to 
pace the room, and walked to and fro 
with quick steps. His blood was at fever 
heat, and Something beat atthe back of 
his brain like thecrash of a wave against 
a rock 

Now and again he stopped and aiim- 
leasly took up some article from the 
table and looked at it mechanically. ne 
oft tethis 
ger, in an en juisite en amelled sheath. 
He drew the blade, looked at it without 
seeing it, then rey aced it. 

Ashe did so, the thing fell trom his 
As he picked ittup and poised 
ma looked round. 


g* was aquaint Persian dag- 


fingers 
itm the table [vs 
“Why are vou se troubled? 
ofloving sympathy, 
and, kneeling beside 


she said 
in a low Votee, Tu 
Ile came te her, 
her, took her bands and pressed them 
apgaitist fils liewt 
“Deciina, you must leave yourself, 
You must trust 
it must be 
forever’ Lshall neversee vou again 


your fate, inaimy hands. 


tome. If Llet vou go now, it 


She uttered a faint cry, and, stopping, 


oked into bis tace, with terror and 
griet yos her lips 

(ob, 1 3 she breathed <3 I could 
not bear it! 

‘You se he said. ‘And if vou could 


pot, how then could 1, whose love tor 
’ sand tlimes greater than 
your love tor mne Dearest, Tmiust take 
you with me to-morrow. We will have 
to say gowad-tDyve te the past, we Willliave 
life in a Strange place 


people. Will you 


to begin a rew 


wlbictigest stratige 


A great solemnity tell upon her. 


“LT must come!” she said, and the low, 
awWeet \ ‘ tl {1 through him. ‘1 
nust do whatever vou ask mie I—] 
‘ i? t et vou xg away f i biit and 
we You bon 1 1 think —I hope | 
s! ld die ify lid 

He aluneost laug i 

Phat settles it!’ he said, with a kind 

4 b -~* ers pve ‘ paiets \ “ me 
} res ‘ j sit xv aca I Lady l’a 
ne's = t ‘ start ght. 7 

t . . “é n " 
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and takea cab to Charing (ross Statton.’ 

“To Charing Cross Station?" she re- 
peated, carefully. 

“Yes; I will meet you there 
watching for you. And then 
rest remains with me!" 

She leant back and looked at him with 
a* a Wotan 


I shall be 
well, the 


pertect trust and confidenoe, 
looks when she has placed ber lite in the 
hands of the man she loves. 

“And when shall we be married?" she 
asked. “Will it be soon—or shall we 
have to walt a long time? 

Hiis face quivered. 

“It--it may not be for a long time;” he 
“Until 

away 


said, trying to «peak calmly. 
then we shall have tolive away 
trom everybody. You will net even be 
able to write 3 

A troubled, perplexed ex pression shone 
in her eyes as they rested on his. She 
thought, with a pangof pain and re- 
morse, of her father. 

“Why? Because it will be wrong to 


to go away with you. Yes, I think I un- 


derstand ” 
Buthe knew thatshe did not 


Hle was silent a moment; then he ald, 


tully. 


in a constrained voice: 

“You do not ask me why I cannot 
marry you now, Decima?”’ 

“No,” she said; “I am waiting until 
you choose to tell me.’ 

“LT will tell you—some day,” he said, 
thickly. “Promise me that —-that when 
will not turn trom me, [e- 
Promise me that--that when you 


I do, you 
cima! 
know you will still lowe me . 


“How eould I 


eould | cease to 


“T promise!’ she said. 
turn trom you? How 
love you? 


life lnets. IT couldn't deo 


I shall always love you, while 
otherwise, it I 
tried -whatever bappened. Pwen if—if 
you did not love me : 

“Hush!” he broke in, almost solemniy. 
If vou Knew 
He glanced at the clock. 
“Tam atraid vou must go, dearest!’ 


“That is linpossible! 


he said. “‘Heaven! 


let you ue 
few hours!" 


whatit cests me to 


to part with you,even fora 
She rose, her hands resting «n= his 
shoulders; and he kissed her dress as it 
touched him. 

It will not be forlong !" 
a happy little sigh. 
know. I shall lie awake, and try and 
realize shat has happened tome. It all 
seems like a dream—’ 

“May you never wake from it, dear- 
est!” he murmured, 

She laughed softly. 

“LT wonder where Bobby is? L should 
like to have seen him 


she said, with 
“LT shall not sleep, I 


to have teld him 


But I am not totell him! I for- 
gol" 

“No,” he said. “You must tell no 
one!” 


“My things arein his room,’ she said. 
“T will go and get them 

As she spoke she looked up and down 
the mantelshelt, as if she were searching 
for something. 

“LT put a long pin 
she said. 


a hat pin there,” 


Mechanically, he searched also, push- 
ing aside the curios and ornaments. In 
doing so, he took up the portrait, lying 
tace downwards, and was putting it 
down again when, as mechanically, he 
glanced at it. 

He did not start, uttered no cry, but he 
stood stock-still and staredat the be. 
witching tace in the silver trame as if he 
had suddenly tallen undera spell. Grad- 
ually a deadiv pallor spread over his 
face, his eves became distended. 

“Who-—what !”’ 

Decitna had found the pin, and had 
turned to leavethe room. She cate back 


his shoulder. 


broke trom his set lips, 


to him, and looked over 

“That portrait? Whose is it” she 
asked. 

She had not seen his face. 

His senses seemed to be deserting him: 
he could not remove his eves trom the 
face which, with its “beauty of the fiend,” 
seemed to stnileup at him uockingly 
derisively. His silence smote her, and 


, 


she looked at him. A low erw broke trom 
her lips. 

“What —what is the matter?” she mur- 
mured. “What-—is it? 1—Ii tound it—saw 
it. Whose portrait is it?” 

Though he tried to crush the answer 
down, it would come, as if he had lost 
control of his voice, 

“It is my wife!” he 
speaks in his sleep. 

She shrank back from him as it he had 
struck her. 


said. as a man 


*“Your-—wife?" 

The words were scarce .) aud mie, ana 
yet to him they seerned ¢ ring throug! 
the roon 

a - ad at fx Hlow 


“Your—wite?” Decima repeated. 

And she shrank a step farther away 
trom him. 

“My wife!” he said, hoarsely, still 
ataring at it. 

Then he litted hiseyes heavily, slowly, 
and looked at her—looked and realized 
that he had spoken aloud—that he had 
tolu her. 

With an oath he flung the portrait into 
the fireplace. It tell with a crash as the 
glass and trame were shattered on the 
tiles: then he stretched out his hands to- 
wards her. 

“Yes, my wite! 
now why I cannot marry you! 
married already!” 

“No, no!’ She put up her hands to her 
ears, as it to shutout the words, 

“Itistrue!’ be said, hoarsely, witha 
calm more terrible than any violence, “I 
ain married to—that woman whose por- 
trait lies there. That is why I cannot 
marry you. Listen—in mercy, don't 
shrink trom me!” tor, as he had takena 
step towards her, she had drawn back 
with a gesture of denial. 

“Your wife! Then—then it is not me 
you love—you cannot! It is her!” 

'’ He laughed, with fierce 


Decima, you know 
I am 


“Love ber! 
“You don't know what you 
tay! Love! I hate see 


bitterness, 
loathe her! 
A ery broke from her lips. 
‘But she is your wife!” 
Hie made a gesture of despair. How 
could he tell her—make her understand ? 
*“Decima, she is my wite, but I hate 
her! Noman witha spark of manhood 
could do otherwise. Child, listen—don't 
shrink trom me! Don’t—don't look so, 
or I shall go mad! She isa bad, worth- 
I lett her—I have not seen 
her tor vears; she is nothing to mnne— 


less wotian 
nothing, nothing! Don't you under- 
stand? But that she is my wite, I should 
have told you of my love long, long ago. 
Ah, that you understand! Come to me! 
Child, have pity!’ 

He knelt to her, and drew her hands 
trom her face. She vielded, or, rather, 
she did not resist, but her eves were fixed 
vacantly above his head, as if she were 
trying to understand -and to hear—the 
truth. 

*“Decitua, now that you Know, you will 
not turn from me a 

“Your wife! 


She drew one hand trom 
his grasp, and pressed it against her 
forehead with a piteous little gesture of 
helplessness and despair. “Oh, why— 
why did you not tell me? Your wife!” 

“My goodness, don’t—don’t repeat it!” 
he cried. “Try--try and torget it! De- 
clina, you--you willnot desert me; you 
will not draw back ! I cannot live with- 
out you! If you turn trom me ao 

He rose and caught her in his arms, tor 
she had swayed to and fro, as it she were 
aboutto fall. But his touch seemed to 
give her strength to resist him, and, 
atter a moment—a moment during which 
he looked into her eves- she recovered 
from the terrible faintness, and drew 
herselt from his armis. 

*Let—let me go 
panted., 
Wile 


ah, let me go!” she 
“Twill go! I want to go! Your 
ome 

“You shall not go until you have heard 
me,”’ he said, fiercely. “Child, you don't 
understand, or you would not terture 
me. Sitdown!” 

“No, no!’ 

“Ah! but you must! You must listen! 
Decima 

She stood, her hands clasped tightly, 
her face 
Vacanhcy, 
him mad. 


upraised, her eves fixed 


on 


and her despair almost drove 


*“Decima——" he began again: then 
sudde nivy, he stopped. 
in the 


“here Was a sound 
corridor, A voice—a woman's 
said, in clear, metallic tones: 
“Thanks, don’t trouble! 
Way. 
7" 


Voice 


I know the 


I will goand wait until he comes 


Atthe sound of the voice, Gaunt started 
and looked over his shoulder as if his 
senses were playing some 


iendish trick 
on him. 


Decima heard the Voice, the 
words, but she did not move. 

“Gracious! Itis she!" broke from his 
white lips. 


He caught Decima’s arm, but Stood as 


if paralyzed tor a moment, then he said, 
in a hoarse whisper: 

“Go-that room!’ and dashing open 
the door, halt led, half dragged 


er inte 
the adjoining room. 


Then he « losedd the 
door, and stood with his back to it, and 
waited! 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Aaa 


September 11, 1897 


menu, and cosy in character; and, 
usual, Trevor and Bobby were the caly 
guests, 

Now, Bobby had come back from Lest. 
more with a good resolution. He would 
see no more of Morgan Thorpe and 
Laura, for, alas,it was as “Laura” he 
habitually thought of her, and Not sel. 
dom addressed her; so far had Poor 
Bobby gone, 

Bobby made this resolve firmly 
surely that grim road to the infernal re. 
gions which is constructed of good Fea. 
lutions must be the most endurable ever 
imagined, more endurable than 
more slippery than asphalt!—and he 
meant to stick to it. 

But the morning after his resolve, lo 
and behold, Mr. Morgan Thorpe, ar. 
rayed in taultiess attire, entered Gaunt's 
rooms and greeted Bobby as it he were 
a long lost brother suddenly returned, 

“My dear boy!” he exclaimed. “Where 
have you been? I called the other night, 
and was filled with alarm when 
told me you had lett London, I feared 
that you had fled trom us tor good” 
Which, though he did not intend it, was 
a particularly accurate way ot putting 
it. 

“I was quite cut up, I assure you, and, 
as to Laura’’—he paused, and Smniled at 
Bobby—*well, perhaps I'd better not say 
how my news affected her. Mustn’t tell 
tales out of school, eh, Deane?” 

He leant torward and touched Bobby 
on the knee; and Bobby grew red and 
hot. 

“I—I had a wire from home, and had 
to run down suddenly.” 

Morgan Thorpe glanced at him sharply. 

*““No bad news, I trust ?” he said. 

“No-o!” replied Bobby, after a mo. 
ment’s hesitation. “At least—well, 
something had gone wrong—some busi- 
ness; but it’s all right now.” 

“I’m glad to hear it! I was afraid one 
ot your people was ill,” said Mr, Morgan 
Thorpe with charming sympathy. 

“And I'm glad you are back. We 
missed you, my dear Deane, though 
you were away for so short a time. 
Trevor came and dined with us; bat 
well, Trevor is a deuced good fellow, 
but he didn’t compensate us for your 
absence. I never saw Laura so tristeand 
dull! You really must come round 
soon! What do you say to dining with 
us to-morrow night?” 

Bobby's good resolution rose and 
looked at him sternly, and, still more 
red and uncomfortable, he stammered 
an excuse, 

“Engaged! I'm sorry, and I’m sure 
Laura will be. Well, we'll hope tor an- 
other night. What are you going to de 
this afternoon? Drop in at the club, 
and have a quiet game of shell-out with 
Trevor and me !”’ 

What could Bobby say ? It would have 
been extremely difficult for him tor. 
mark, “Look here, Thorpe, I’ve mades 
mental vow to cut you; theretore—get 
out! What young man ot Bobby’s age 
and temperament could have done that! 
(Oh, parents and guardians, when youare 
inclined to be hard on your erring sons 
and wards, 1 pray you remember your 
own youth, and the temptations thereot. 

“All right,’ he said; but there was an- 
other pause ot hesitation which be sure 
did not escape the wily tempter’s no 
tice. 

“Halt a moment,” said Bobby, as his 
“DPI—I'1l take up 
those LO U's, Thorpe. I’ve got some oo! 

* He went to the bureau of inlaid 
satinwood and took out his check book: 
but Morgan Thorpe waved his hand 
with delightful indifference. 

“No need to bother about that just 
now, my dear Deane,” he said. “Be 
sides, I haven't the I O U’s with me.’ 
They were in his pocket-book at that 
moment, of course. 

“And dashed if I remember what ! 
did with them! They're at home, some 
where, [ daresay. Bring the check nes! 
time you come and dine with us.” 

Again, what could Bobby do? He 
could searcely foree the check upon Mr. 
Thorpe. 

“All right,” he said again. “But—bul 
Thorpe, I wanted to tell you——" » 
colored again; but the old Bobby *&* 
serted itself and he looked Thorpe in te 
face squarely; and, as he did se, there 
Was an expression in his face which ¥* 
singularly like that ot Decima’s. 

“What is it, my dear boy?” 


Visitor rose to leave. 


° . ] iy 

“Oh, only this—that I’ve made up ™- 
mind to cut cards tor the future. T! 
soul 


fact is—well, my governor has lost 
money, and I can’t afford 
Morgan Thor 
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1a word of advice, of warning. 
oing to ask you it you'd drop 
gambling. I was, indeed! It was on the 
tip of my tongue. To tell you the truth, 
iaura and I have been—now, you won't 
mind, you won't think us intrusive and 
impertinent, I hope, Deane!’ 

“No no!’ said Bobby; “go on.”’ 

“Well, we've been thinking about you; 
cheus always ready to talk about you, 
vou know. You must know that she— 
well. takes a greatinterest in you—and 
she begged me to ask you not to play.” 

Hobby teltsoe grateful, so touched by 
the beautiful woman’s goodness and care 
tor hum, that he could not speak. 

“\nd I promised her that I would. If 
I had not done so, she would have spoken 
to you berselt—I’m convinced she would, 
\b! I assure you the dear girl has plenty 
of pluck when she has resolved upon 
doing the right thing—when she is con- 
vinced that a duty lies before her.” 

“I lam very gratetul; itis very good 
ot Mrs. Dalton to think of me, to care 

’ stammered Bobby. 

“she does care, I assure you—cares 
very mueh.” Mr. Morgan Thorpe nodded 
yr ave ly, aimost solemnly. “She takes a 
great interest in you. As a rule, Laura 
is very chary of making friends; she has 
sulfered a greatdeal, poor girl! and sut- 
tering hardens us—hardens us—my dear 
Deane. And I have never known her to 
come out of her shell, so to speak, as she 
has done with you. But, about the cards, 
my dear fellow? You are not offended ?” 

“Not a bit,’ said Bobby, cheertully. 
“The fact is, L ought not to have gone in 
tor play. And, well, I’m going to cut it 
now,” 

“L can’t tell how delighted Iam to hear 
you say so,” said Mr. Morgan Thorpe 
again. “I’m a bad hand at preaching, 
and | don’t set up tor a puritan ora 
moralist —-”” 

Bobby grinned, 

“But lL don’t mind telling you, Deane, 
that it l had my time to come over again, 
Vd never touch a card or put a penny on 
a horse! They talk of the evils of drink ! 
ty the great Harry, I’ve seen more 
young fellows go under through cards 
and betting than ever were ‘downed’ by 
liquer, 

“Why, I could give you instances by 
the score. And, take my own case. In 
confidence, my dear Deane, I may tell 
you that Morgan Thorpe would have 
been in a very different position to the 
lowly one which he now occupies if he 
had made the resolution which you have 
just how so nobly made—and stuck to 
2.” 

“Why don’t you chuck ’em now?” 
asked Bobby, with all the verdant inno- 
eence of youth, 

Mr. Morgan Thorpe did not smile— 
Which proves under what perfect contro] 
he held his facial expression. 

“Ah! my dear boy, it is too late tor 
Some of us are born gamblers, 
Itsininy blood—in my blood—my dear 
lheane! And poor Trevor’s got the tint, 
too! Take the cards away from him and 
tue,and we should go hang ourselves. 
It's too late for both of us—that’s why I 


Oo ret 
ing yor 


1 wase 


The alas! 


anise glad and relieved to hear that you 
are going to drop it. And, Laura? Well 
it will be the best news I can take to 
her, You'll come and see her? Dine 
With us soon, Deane ?”’ 
“Yes,” said Bobby, stifling a sigh as 
his good resolution went up the chimney 


tnoan of reproach and tarewell. 

“Thats all right. So long!” 

Mr. Morgan ‘Thorpe paused at the door, 
kKed round. 


“teightiul rooms these of yours! 


Way 
Chen 


that te 


Al- 
strike me whenever 1 come into 

L.ord—what is his name ?—still at 
tee in the country?” 

“No,” said Bobby. “He has gone.” 

Morgan Thorpe stopped, with his hand 

th the handle ot the door. 

“Cours, eh? Where? Gone for good?” 

Koboy shook his head, rather sadly. 

“lLdouwtknow. He lett Leatmore sud- 
lenly, and no one knows his where- 
ep ts. I'm halt inclined to think that 
“e Das gone to Africa.” 

i, ) Atrica?”’ A taint expression of re- 
“ver soot tor a moment inte Morgan 
Me hs frank blue eyes. “Really! 

tight go to a worse plaee. He'll 
™ ape the coming winter.” With an- 

and smile he took his depart- 


‘ X pression of relief grew more 
~he walked away. For Morgan 

had had an anxious time of it 
! Lon lon. 


bargained with 


t of 


Gaunt to keep 
but 


! aryvain, 


England Morgan 
AK Ing the had 


at 








de- 


remove to 


1ura had not only 


luain at Vey ey, Or 


Paris, but had insisted upon going to 
London. He had not dared to oppose 
her, for she would have grown suspic- 
ious. And when the divine Laura was 
suspicious—well, Morgan Thorpe’s lite 
was not an easy one. 

So he had been obliged to let her come, 
and had spent some part of his days in 
fear and trembling lest he should run up 
against Gaunt, and so, in a moment, lose 
his annuity. 

But chance had tavored him hitherto, 
and Gaunt had not seen Laura. 

“Gone to Atrica?” he mused,as he 
walked clubwards, with his pleasant 
smile on his pleasant, open tace, as he 
smoked a choice Havana. 

“Well, he may have done, and my luck 
may still be with me; but, on the other 
hand, he may not, and may turn up at 
any moment. My dear Laura, you will 
have to clear out! Yes, I shall have to 
move you! But how?” He pondered for 
a time; then he smiled. 

“It weare going we may as well make 
a little coup betore we start. A sort ot 
spoiling the Egyptians. Dll talk it over 
with her. Her brain’s better than mine 
at that kind ot thing.” 

In which Morgan Thorpe scarcely did 
himself justice; tor it would have been 
difficult to find a sharper or more astute 
scoundrel than himselt, even in London, 
where sharp and astute scoundrels 
abound and flourish. 

Three days atterwards Bobby received 
a dainty litule note, emitting the peculiar 
scent, trom Mrs. Dalton. 

Why did he not come to see her? Had 
she offended him? It se, why did he not 
tell her what she had said or done amiss ? 
And would he come to dinner on Mon- 
day, and give her an opportunity of ex- 
plaining and begging his pardon? 

So ran the note, prettily worded, and 
written in a thin Italian hand. 

There was only one answer possible. 
Bobby wrote,and said that he would 
come and tell her that in no way had she 
offended him, and that she had always 
been all that was kind and gracious. 

And he went. She was alone when he 
entered the urawing room, and she re- 
ceived him with a half-sad, half-re- 
proachful air. She was beautifully 
dressed, had “made-up” a little pale; 
her black eyes—which, as she had heard 
his voice outside, had shown with con- 
tempt and boredom—now beamed upon 
him sottly, almost tenderly. 

“I thought you were never coming, 
that 1—we—should neversee you again !” 
she murmured. “Come and sit beside 
me,and tell me what is the matter?’ 
She touched a chair near the fire, and be- 
side her own; and Bobby dropped into 
it, teeling as it he had been the cruellest 
and most hard-hearted of young men. 

‘Morgan has told me that you are go- 
ing to give up cards! Tam so glad,” she 
said, after Bobby had assured her that 
there was nothing the matter,and that 
he had not been able to come because he 
had been “‘busy.”” 

“Oh, pray, pray keep tothat! I have 
seen so much misery through gambling; 
and I do hate it so! Besides,” she added, 
with an air of innocence which would 
have done credit toa first-class actress, 
“you will be able to sit and talk to me 
while they are p'aying; tor, of course, 
Morgan and Mr. Trevor will play.” 

And inthis way she talked to him, 
singing conscience to rest; and the beau- 
titul, bewitching face blotted out all re- 
membrance ot his resolve not to see her 
again. 

Then Trevor came in. 

He scowled at Bobby as he nodded to 
him. 

“Thought you'd gone into the country 
or abroad,” he said, sullenly. ‘“Deuced 
cold!’ He gave a little shudder as he 
drew nearer the fire. His face was pale 
—it had the pallor of the red headed man 
—and his eyelids were swollen and in- 
flamed. It struck Bobby that Trevor 
had been drinking heavily; and Laura 
shot a glance at him as he stood gazing 
at the fire moodily. 

Presently Morgan Thorpe came in. 

“My dear Deane—Trevor—forgive me! 
I'm late!’ he said, with his charming 
smile. “Trevor, how well and fit you 
look !”" 

Trevor glowered at him, sullenly. 

“bo 1? Then my looks belie me, for I 
teel anything but fit. It'* this beastly 
cold weather coming in so suddenly.” 

“Your dinner will put you right!” 
said Morgan Thorpe, brightly. “And 
there’s the bell!” 

As Laura rose, Trevor bent over he 
“Tet that cub go first to-night,”” he 


Sala. “I tay alte I I wantt ix 


wasin the bestand brightest 


Bobby 


Thorpe 


of humors, and once or twice 
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thought what that resolution would have 
cost him if he had stuck to it. They were 
such pleasant people, the Thorpes; and 
Laura—was an angel. 

Trevor drank a good deal--as usual— 
through his dinner; and Thorpe plied 
him with “the eari’s wine” assiduously; 
and, after a time, his face got flushed, 
and the sombre fire burnt in his eyes. 

They went into the drawing room, 
where, as usual, Laura was playing so 
softly on the piano, and Bobby went and 
sat down beside herand turned over the 
music. Morgan Thorpe opened out the 
card table, 

“Do you play to-night, 
asked. 

Bobby shook his head. 

“Not to-night,” he said, reddening. 
Laura's lett hand stole out towards him, 
encouragingly, sympathetically. 

“Why not?’ demanded Trevor, look- 
ing across at him with surprise. 

“Can't afford it,” said Bobby, witha 
touch ot his old spirit. 

Trevor sneered. 

‘That's a reason no one can meet,” he 
said, with a sneer. “Go on, Thorpe.” 

Bobby flushed still more hotly; but the 
small hand sought and found and pressed 
his. The play went on; Bobby remained 
beside the piano, or sat on a chair close 
very close—beside Laura's near the fire. 
They talked in alow voice, which, low 
though it was, seemed to anney and irri- 
tate Trevor; and once he turned towards 
them fiercely, and demanded: 

“What on earth are you two whisper- 
ing and mumbling about?” 

Laura laughed softly. 

“Mr. Deane is telling me about his 
coach, his crammer. He must be sucha 
funny man! Are you winning or losing, 
Mr. Trevor? The tormer, 1] hope. Why 
don’t you give up cards, and come and 
sit round the tire, like good Mr. Deane 
and me?” 

He swore under his breath. 

“Losing,” he said. 

She turned to the fire again, and the 
play wenton. Halfan hour later, Mor- 
gan Thorpe said, affectionately: 

“Laura, my dear, will you give usa 
little champagne?” 


Deane?” he 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


HE rose and got a bottle. Bobby 
S opened it, and she filled the glasses 
ot the players. Then she leant over 
Trevor's cards, just dealt, and touched 
them with the slim taper finger ot her 
lett hand; with her right she smoothed 
the sott dark hair trom her forehead. 
Trevor looked ap at her, and caught 
her hand, held it for a moment, then 
pressed it to his lips. Bobby saw the 
action, but Morgan Thorpe did not, or 
appeared not to see it. She pouted, with- 
drew her hand away slowly, and went 
back to her place. A moment later Trevor 
flung down his cards. 


“Lostl’ he said. ““Was it double or 
quits?” 
“It was,” replied Morgan Thorpe. 


“Lucky I played that king, Trevor.’ 
“Yes,” snarled Trevor. “It 
most as it you knew I held the queen.” 

Thorpe laughed. 

“Wasn't it? A mere 
—a rare piece of luck !"" 

Trevor pushed some bank-notes across 
the table, drank adraughtot champagne, 
and rose suddenly, very nearly upsetting 
the table. 

“I'm done for 
roughly. 

He went towards the 
giowering atit, his hands thrustin his 
pockets. 

“And so you don’t play, eh, Deane?” 
he said, looking down at Bobby with a 
sneer, 

“No,” sald Bobby, “I’ve chucked it. 
As I said, I can’t afford it.” 

“By gracious! it would have been well 
tor meif Pd come to 
said Trevor, with a harsh laugh. 

Bobby rose. 

“IT must be going,” he 
coming, Trevor?” 

“Ne tT"? replied Trevor, eurtly 

Bobby said ‘You will 
come again soon?” 


was al- 


fluke on my part 


to night,” he said 


fire, and stood 


that years ago,”’ 


said. “‘Are you 


good night 
Laura murmured, as 
and he left 

staring atthe fire for a 
minutes; then he looked over his 


Morgan Thorpe, who was 


she pressed his hand 

Trevor stood 
few 
shoulder at 
lighting a cigarette. 


“Thorpe —-I want to speak to 5 “ 
ter,”” he said. 
Morgan Thorpe looked over his gar 


+} bas 
ette, and rais¢ nis 


is lac 


ot! 
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“Laura! I want to speak to you,” he 
said. ‘I’m sick of this.” 

She looked up at him with a faint 
amile. 


“It's about played outas faras Tam 
concerned,” he went on,in a strained 
voice, “IT can’t stand itany longer, and, 
hang it, what's more, I won't !" 

“Why use such language what 
matter?’’ she murmured 

“Never mind my language,’ he re- 
torted; “it expresses my teelings! Laura, 
you know I love you; you know that! 
have loved you—bah! what's the use of 
saving it? You know itall! Will you be 
my wite? IT want your answer. I'm sick 
ot playing this game, sick of seeing you 
flirting with that-—that baby bey! It 
you care tor me enough to be my waite, 
say so. I can’t,and I won't, wait any 
longer.”’ 

Ilis eyes shone redly, his lips were set 
and dry,and his voice raspee huskily. 
For a moment the woman was daunted. 
She had played this man as an angler 
plays a trout— now tightening, now Loos 
ening, the line. 

And now that he had come to the sur- 
face, lo! it was not a harmless trout, but 
a shark, a dragon, with gleaming teeth 
a thing almost to be feared. She turned 
rather pale 


under ber powder; but she 
stniled tenderly as she murmured: 
Ralph!’ 
“Butdo LY Dm net 
Sometimes | have an 


“You know I care tor you 
“Dol???” he said. 
sO sure that ldo! 


idea that you--you have been tooling me, 


that os 
The words were broken by bis clenched 
teeth. His face grew red. Then, sud 


denly, his mood changed, and he thung 
himselt on his knees beside her, and 
gripped her hands, 

“Laura, for gracious sake tell me the 
truth! If you love me, be my wite at 
once—atonce! Teannot, | will not wait 
any longer. Lam half mad with love tor 
you! Lam drifting to Satan, while you 
you keep me shilly-shallying! You 
know that—you know that I am on the 
road to ruin! Marry me, and save me 
it youlove me! It youdo not, then 
then —I will go! Oh, Laura! pity 
on me!’ 

His upturned face was distorted by his 
passion, and suddenly his head fell until 
his face was hidden in ber lap— his hands 
gripped her dress, 

There was something terrible in his 
selfabandonment, terrible and pitiable, 
and most women would have been both 
terrified and pitying. 

But this woman bad no heart, and was 
incapable ot pity. The touch of tear 
Which bad assailed her passed away as 
he surrendered himself 
and loathing amd contempt 
place, 

She looked down, with a move ot con- 
tempt, at the 
cle nehed Veritis 


have 


te his puassion, 


temok its 


red head, at 
the 
her 


the bowed, 
hands, upon which 


Stoodout in thick cords; but Volce 


was exquisitely tender and loving as 
the whispered: 

“You know I 
and IT will marry wish it; if 
you think it life te 
tine, So full of the sorrows of the past.” 
hend, bis 


joy, and putting 


love you, Ralph, and 
yout 


to trust 


you 
Wists Your 


Ile raisexd his tuce transtip 


ured by relief hin ari 
round her, he drew her down to hin. 
“Laura, my own!’ he ered, hoarsely 
She sullered the embrace fora moment; 
sheeven put her lips to bis hot forehead, 
then she slipped trom bis arnis and rome 
“t.0 How, said, caressing 


Heal pola’? she 
“You 


his hand. almost trigghten 


you 
“Forgive me, dearest, forgive me! If 
you knew how | loved you 

“Perhaps ldo't’ She studjled aMee Ly at 


him, and let ber head rest on bis breast 
for a “Hut, Ralph, we ve 
must not be rash. You will wait 


His tace darkened instantly. 


moment. 


“Wait! Why should we?” he began 

“boolish bos {  D cho met taseana for ny; 
for—tor a month.” 

“Atortnight!’ hesaid,eagerly. “Three 


weeks, then! 


She made a gesture of asser 


“Goon, dearest!” 


She liad te etdture luis pemrtituge etertrarce 
With a tender, stuiling atlectatio: f re 
turning it; tut Whatit eostler was en 
pressed by thie ry «fl lisgriuist “ul } 
broke from her lipes alrricst 1 
outot hearing 

1 hE NIINtet 
——- . _—— 
! K lia tiie a 
. 
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a gorect - } 
imate t the clay #tenli 
Not with idle thoughts be turing, 
tp, te noble, and be true’ 
pn life = feild of cemmelem Lalor 
something waits for all tede 
Kvery hour and every minute 
be ' ge ite atore of tell and care 
tp, arise’ and do your duty, 
Act your partand clatin # «hare 
Leave nottill tomorrow «dawnisr 
W hat toeday might well t« done, 
bor the golden morrow coming 
May perchance your life outrun 
let the morning eunteame find yo 
Working out sotme treolde pian, 
tp, and bear your standard travels, 
And in earnest play the tmainar 
loll with pleasure, cea not doing, 
Tolland eure will soeen be pact 
lator now, while power # le fl you, 
Ilewt Comes sure and @eweet nt last 


An Errand by Night. 


RY G L. B. 

yANNOT you make your visit a 
7 week or two earlier?’ wrote my 
) prospective father in-law. “We 

are terribly dull, and Clare would make 
an excellent study for Mariana in the 
Moated Grange. Saving the moat, the 
comparison is apt too In other respects. 
Surely no man wae ever ewindied by 
advertisement into such a dreary, joy- 
forsaken hole as this same desirable 
shooting- box five miles from anywhere, 
stabling execrable and game nowhere, 
Clare of course romances over the gabies 
and other gloomy appendages by which 
that lying advertiser justified the applil- 
cation of ‘picturesque’ vw his worm- 
eaten old ruin, but the place is telling on 
her, I can see that. You bad better come 
at once, and wire us the train, we will 


meet you.”’ 
* 7 o ° o 7 


By the same post came plaintive 
little letter from Clare herself which I 
could not resist, 1 started the next 
morning, beguiling the long journey 
into the wilds of the porth by dwelling 
with satisfaction on the seclusion of the 
place which roused Mr, Trevannon’s 
disgust 

The scarcity of the game did not affect 
me in the jeast, nor the meagre charac- 
ter of the stabling, and as for the isola- 
tion which my genial, society-loving old 
friend found so depressing, it would 
give me a fortnight of my sweet littie 
betrotbed's companionship, free from in- 
terruptions, 

Disappointment met me at Dreighton 
Station in the shape of Mr, Trevannon 
alone ‘I've left Clare at home,”’ he said 
in reply to my anxious inquiry. ‘“She’s 
got a alight attack of neuralgia, very 
slight, nothing to speak of. It’s the 
damp of that infernal place, 1 told you 
it was telling on her. I’ve been to the 
doctor and we're to call for the physic on 
our way back. Haut bless you, my boy, 
you're the physic to cure ber,”’ witha 
reassuring wring of my hand. 

‘She'll be all right now you've come, 
never fear. I'm delighted to see you,’’ 
be added once more, surveying me with 
unspeskable satisfaction and buatiing the 
porter with my luggage. “What's the 
news’? Anything stirring in town? 
Where's your gun? Thought there was 
nothing 10 shoot? Well, you’re not far 
wrong, but | tried a new cover yester- 
day and made a very fair bag, but 1 can’t 
ask anybody here, it’s such a deucedly 
poor place. There now—what do you 
think of this fora town?’ he went on, 
as we mounted the dog cart, apostro 
phizing the long, straggling village 
street with his whip, ‘“Tbis is our one 
point of juncture with humanity, our 
market town, where, if you want any- 
thingy” you must order a week in ad- 
vance.”’ 

“Doeen't the anticipation add to the 
satisfaction of getting it in the end?” | 
asked, laughing at bis indignation. 

“But you don’t get it,’’ was the grim 
reply. 

Deiaying at intervals to take in sundry 
parceis, in ashort time we had left the 
sieepy littie town bebind us and, as the 
eacattered houses receded and marks of 


civilization became more and more 
scarce, | turned my eyes on the wide 
waste of wWiid per intry reveaic 
us with the keenest a ra 

Mr. Trevannon briefly summe : € 
scene as a desert, bul the grand sweep o! 


the purple moors, brooding under a twi- 


light eky, which, sombre gray overbead, 
wae broken on the horizon into hurrying 
masees of threatening storm-ciouds, the 
solemn pines crowning the little em! 
nences which here and there broke the 
monotony of the view, and the hills 
which bounded the distance and seen 
through the darkening atmosphere rose 
in endiess curves of deepest indigo, 
filled me with delight, the more so that 
but a few hours before my vision had 
been limited to the square of sky which 
ad mitted the light of day into my Lon- 
don office. 

How, @ few bours later, I cursed the 
sensibility which made me rejoice in 
that wiid, wide prospect of Nature! How 
bitterly 1 regretted that my eyes, in 
ranging over that limitiess space, had re- 
tained no definite recollection of the 
narrow, mesh-like roads which inter- 
nected it! That no crag or tree or sign-post 
had impressed iteelf on my imagination 
with sufficient vigor to create a land- 
mark in that dreary waste. 

It was nearly dark before, turning 
sharp off totre right, we gradually left 
the moor behind us and, descending into 
the valley, entered a lane bordered with 
thick copee wood on either side and lead- 
ing into a wider road, which, after one 
more turn, brought a gate within sight 
with bright lights gleaming behind it 

In a few minutes we were at the door 
and Clare, looking infinitely sweet and 
bewitching in her white drees with two 
blue eyes glowing softly radiant above it, 
was clasped in my arms. 

“I thought you were never coming, 
Rapert,’’ she whispered, nestling to me 
with a sigh of content. “I have been 
watching, ob, ever such a long time.”’ 


“Asif we could get here quicker, you 
impetient child. And you never came to 
meet mé What do you méan by that ?’’ 
I said, putting my hands fondly on her 
shouiders and holding her before me, 
while I noted with anxiety her unusual 
peleness and the dark lines beneath her 
eyes. “Let me look at you. What do 
you mean by being ill to greet me 7?” 

She met my scrutiny with e merry 
laugh. 

“It’s nothing at all,’’ shesaid. “It was 
pape’s fault. I wanted to come so much, 
but he wouldn’t let me. Papais such a 
fidget.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” I said, shaking 
her with playing severity, and feeling 
sure from ber light manner that nothing 
serious ailed her. ‘Your father was per- 
fectiy right not to let you drive in the 
night air; I should not have allowed it 
either. Here is your medicine Oae dose 
to-night, mind.”’ 

“After supper then,’”’ pleaded Clare, 
slipping from me with a shake of her 
pretty shoulders and a wry glance at the 
bottles. 

I followed her into the long oak- 
beamed room which, whatever its day- 
light aspect might be, looked inviting 
enough tonight with the bright fire 
flickering and darting among the dark 
shadows and quaint angles, and lending 
more than theirown warm giow to the 
golden chrysanthemums, and trails of 
ruddy autamn leaves, with which Clare 
bad strewn the tabie. 

We speul a merry evening. Mr. Tre- 
vannon, rejoicing in the prospect of com- 
panionsbip, was in his liveliest mood, 
and Clare, whom | bad not seen since she 
had gone abroad with her father in tne 
summer, could Dot weary of the account 
of my doings in the interval. 

We talked away over the tire till after 
midnight, when, reproached by my little 
fiancee’s weary eyes, 1 persuaded her to 
go to bed. We followed not long after, 
my host lighting the way up the broad, 
old-fashioned staircase, and leaving me 
at my door with the permisson to get up 
as late as | liked. 

It was a quaintly-shaped room, with, 
low raftered ceiling, and wide open 
chimney down which the wind whistied 
with a warning of coming rain. 

The window, with its faded chintz cur- 
tains and overhanging gable, looked out, 
over the neighboring coppicea, away to 
the moor which lay a sheet of dense 
blackness, the dreariness of which the 
feeble moon rays, struggling at intervals 
between masses of driving cloud, seemed 
but to intensify. 

Undressing at my leisure, I mounted 
the huge four-poster and was soon asleep. 

How iong I had slept I could not guess 


when | awoke suddenly with a vague 
senee of having been roused i y some 
articulate sound, mingling with and yet 

te distinct from the rain which was 
falling heavily on the tiled roof, and 


Dealing against the lattice, 
i sai up and listened, but for some min- 
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utes I could distinguish nothing sbove 
the noise of the descending sheets of 
water. Then, when my ears becoming 
accustomed to the continuous sound, | 
was enabied to distinguish something 
beyond it, | heard asharp click over my 
head followed by a tremulous rustling of 
the curtain near my pillow. 

I sprang from the bed and, striking 
matoh, gazed upward. 

I saw that the bell wire ranning the 
length of the ceiling was quivering as if 
from some recent disturbance, at the 
same moment I heard a footstep in the 
adjoining room, followed by s low moan 
of pain. 

This room as I knew was occupied by 
Clare, and the sound roused inex pressibie 
terrorin me Throwing on some ciothes 
I ran along the passage, and roughly 
waking Mr. Trevannon acquainted bim 
with what I had heard, and besought 
him to go at once to Clare. 

But balf swake, and only partially 
comprehending the nature of my fears, 
he instantly obeyed my summons and 
together we made our way to her room. 

A night light was burning on the dres 
sing tabie and by its ray we saw Clare, 
half lying on the hearth-rug, half leaning 
on the foot of the sofa, with her arms 
hanging listlessly downwards. Her face, 
convulsed as if with acute pain, was livid 
in its whiteness, and her long fair hair, 
drooping on her shoulders, clung in 
damp tendrils to her forebead, where the 
blue veins stood out with terrible clear- 
ness On the transparent temples. It was 
evident she had endeavored to ring for 
assistance and sunk exhausted in the 
effort. 

She opened her eyes at our entrance 
and tried to speak, but the effort was un 
availing, and, with a rigid feeling of 
despair clutching at my heart, I saw the 
lids droop back helplessly over the heavy 
eyes, while her breath, slow and labored, 
seemed to come fainter and fainter from 
between her marble lips. 

Powerless to speak, I rushed for my 
brandy ftiask, and raising the drooping 
figure in my arms, tried to force a few 
drops between the teeth. The act roused 
Mr. Trevannon, who until this moment 
had kneit helplessly on the floor chafing 
his daughter’s cold hands and calling to 
her to speak to him, 

He bent forward and clutching my arm 
as in a vice—‘'The doctor—Rupert—for 
God's sake—go !’’ he said hoarsely. 

At the sound of the words Clare recov- 
ered & momentary consciousness, and, 
gezing up at me, seemed to echo the en- 
treaty with her eyes. 

I need no second bidding. Stopping 
but to alarm the servants, I dashea down 
the stairs, and, wrenching back the bolts 
of the door, made my way blindly into 
the night. 

My late arrival in the evening had not 
served to familiarize me with the locality, 
but, with the intense sharpness of faculty 
which extreme fear sometimes gives us, 
I heard in tbe distance the stamp of a 
horse’s hoof, and following the direction 
of the sound, | fought along through the 
storin till I reached the stable, into 
which I gained an entrance with some 
difficulty. 

Once inside, the wind, whistling in the 
doorway and sweeping in furious gusts 
through every crevice of the tumble- 
down building, extinguished each match 
as 1 ignited it, before the tremulous 
tlicker bad revealed anytaing to me be. 
yond the bare spot where I stood. 

At last, in desperation, I set light to a 
bunch of straw, and by its transitory aid 
succeeded in finding a lantern with a 
stick of short, guttered candle in its 
socket, which with ite smoky gleam par- 
tially illuminated the obscurity, and en- 
abled me to distinguish behind the door 
some harness hanging from a wooden 
peg, and in the stall the chestnut mare 
gtzing round at me with startled eyes, 

With frenzied speed I flung the saddle 
across her back, strapped the girths, and 
thrust the bit into her mouth. In reality 
but a few minutes could have elapsed, 
yet to my strained senses a lifetime 
seemed to bave passed before, backing 
her through the doorway, I put my foot 
in the stirrup and mounted. 

Rather by the mare’s instinct than by 
any guidance on my part, for my eyes, 
brought anew in contact with the im- 
penetrable darkness after the dim light 
of the stable, were incapabie of discern- 
ing any object, | reached the gate, which 

yielded at a jerk from my whip, and 
passed out into the road 

Once between the hedges | urged the 
mare to a gallop, and soon striking to the 

left, we were on the highway, from 
which, as 1 remembered, opened the nar- 
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row lane which we bad traversed ip the 
early evening. 

A few minutes brought me to the 
and I stooped low on the mare’s neck 
escape the blackberry briars and thorny 
branches of the hszel trees, which brogs 
in all directions from the CO pee wood, 
stretching black arms across the path 
with which the mare in her headlong 
speed continually came in Contact; ang 
every now and then I was lurched yig, 
lently in the saddle as, swerving to avoid 
them, she plunged sideways and sto. 
bled in the deep ruts which, filled wig 
rushing water, furrowed on either sigs 
the lane up which we made our diffieg}: 
ascent. 

At last, breathless with the speed wey 
had made, and panting from the straip 
of holding the mare on her feet as, the 
incline becoming steeper, she slipped 
painfully with every haiting onwar 
step in the mass of soft oczs, a 
perceptible lifting of the intense 
together with a sense of helplessness be. 
fore a freer inrush of the storm, told me 
that we were leaving the sheltered 
with the heavy, overhanging branche 
and murky darkness hedged in by woody 
thickets, behind us, and merging on the 
open country. 

A few more efforts from the mare's 
heaving flanks and we were on the top of 
the hill, whence a short stretch of level 
road brought us to the edge of the moor, 
which lay a waste of brooding darkness 
bounded only by imagination of greater 
wastes beyond. 

The storm was now raging in all its 
fury. The rain seemed literally to pour 
from the black heavens in a great sheet of 
water which, caught by the farious wind 
as it swept with all its relentless force 
over the desolate heath, was dashed 
hither and thither, a mass of driving, 
surging spray, which flung itself against 
me as if to tear me from my seat, and 
beat into my eyes like blows. 


At the spot I had reached two roads 
diverged in different directions, their 
pale sandy tracks standing out like wa. 
vering gray lines, melting in the distance 
in the general darxness, and the mo 
mentary indecision I experienced, before 
taking the one which lay to my right, 
was followed by the terrible fear that, if 
my memory piayed me false in one turn- 
ing I might wander about till daylight 
on that desolate waste and Clare might 
die without a chance of the help I was 
struggling to bring her. 

The thought filled me with foreboding, 
and whereas ail my efforts hitherto had 
been strained to get forward with the 
utmost possible speed, now, with my 
heart beating wildly forward and every 
nerve and pulse urging me onward, | 
forced myself to curtail the mare’s pace, 
beset with the miserable terror of losing 
the beaten track. 

And with every advancing step this at 
first purely nervous apprehension be 
camé a formidable possibility. Even be 
tween the hedges, to keep the road in 
the dense darkness had been hard 
enough, but here, where no bank or 
bush marked its limits, where nothing 
save its mere bareness distinguished the 
track from the heather which bordered 
i, the task became one of stupendous 
difficulty. 

With the darkness alone I couid have 
coped, but the rain struck with heavier 
and more Diinding force as we rose 
higher on the moor, and sometimes for 
minutes together I could distinguish 
nothing before or beyond but the fiasb- 
ing water which enveloped me; and the 
howling of the wind as it rushed and 
roared in unspent fury over the wild free 
space added to the paralyzing confusion 
of my sensea, 

At last, after an interval during which 
1 had bent my head before a succession 
of furious biasts which threatened 1 
tear the reins from my numbed fingers, 
I felt that the mare’s smooth trot had be 
come an irregular, halting pace, Com: 
Stantly broken by heavy stumbles, 
while every now and then she came 
an absolute standstill 

With despair at my heart, I sprang ' 
the ground only to find my fears re 
lized. Everywhere a dense, pathies 
mass of heather and gorse surrounded 
us, whose long spike needles pierced MY 
hands as I stooped to extricate mysell 
from the low, bushy clump into which I 
had alighted. 

Taking the mare by the bridle | w8™ 
dered with her hither and thither, s™°P 
ing my way with my feet sinking J00f 
at every step in the sodden soil, and 
weight of my saturated clothes dragg!6 
heavily at my weary frame; but no #8 
of the gray track met my despairing 









gaze, and the wild waste of heath seemed 
but to become wilder and denser in what- 
ever direction I tarned. 

Once more I mounted the mare, hop. 
ing with # last hope, that by turning 
backwards I might again reach the high- 
way, which it was possible led, though 
by « longer route, to Dreighton. But 
alas! in many turns and counter-turns 
all idea of direction bad hopelessly for- 
saken me, and all I could do was to urge 
the mare recklessly onward on the 
chance of finding some landmark in this 
region of terrible sameness. 

On, on we went, now to the right, 
now to the left, sometimes skirting a 
rugged hillock with a group of trees 
toesing wildly in the wind, sometimes 
doggedly keeping straight forward, now 
and again crossing a half beaten track 
and following it with throbbing hope 
until it lost itself again in the waste. 

Never to the longest day that I live 
shall I forget the horror of that night. 

The awful, all-embracing darkness, the 
ceaseless downrush of the rain, the 
weary stambles of the worn-out horse, 
the sbrieking of the wind, and above 
and beyond and through it all Clare’s 
face with white lips quivering in agony 
and the blue eyes raised to mine in 
dumb entreaty. 

How long the horror of bewildered 
wandering lasted 1 cannot tell. I only 
remember that presently the fierce glow 
into which my feverish haste had 
plunged me began to give place to a 
sense of bitter cold, my sodden clothes 
seemed to press upon my chest like the 
heavy touch of icy fingers, and at inter- 
vais a violent shivering which I was 
powerless to control shook my frame 
from head to foot. 

It was while, rajeing myself in the 
saddle, I tried by a tremendous effort of 
will to resist the oncoming of one of 
these convulsive spasms that I suddenly 
discerned through the flashes of the sleet 
the figure of a man looming towards 
me, and at the same moment, without 
any warning, the mare’s hoofs struck 
upon the smooth level of a sandy road. 

The man’s pace was rapid, but it was 
a staggering, jolting movement, betoken- 
ing exhaustion, His shoulders were bent 
to meet the storm, and as he came nearer 
tome I could hear above the roar of the 
wind the heaving of his breath. 

A few minutes before I should have 
hailed the appearance of a fellow cres- 
ture as a Heaven-sent deliverance, but 
now, With the pale track stretching before 
my eyes, I regarded it only as a sec- 
ondary succor and waited not to halt as, 
urging the mare to the greatest speed she 
could muster on the heavy ground, [{ 
shouted “Is this for Dreighton ?” as I 
came up with him, 

Instead of moving aside to give mea 
free passage, he pulled up immediately 
in front of me, compelling me to slacken 
my pace, and, lunging forward at the 
mere’s head, met me with an excited 
volley of words, of which his panting 
utterance, coming to me through the 
howling of the wind, did not permit me 
to distinguish a syllable. 

Without stopping to consider its pur- 
pose, but maddened at an action which 
thus baulked my progress at the very 
moment when hope was renewed within 
meé, I shouted to him savagely to move, 
at the same moment forcing the mare 
forward with utter indifference to any 
injary he might sustain, 

Com pelled, in self. preservation, to give 
way before me, he loosed his hold of the 
bit, and 1 caught the gleam of two de- 
sperate eyes as he staggered back wards, 

But, when I attempted to pass him, an 
impetuous resolution seemed to take 
possession of him. He sprang towards 
ine, and seizing the stirrup dragged me, 
by sheer force of strength, from the 
saddle, and before my numbed limbs had 
gathered sufficient power to resist the 
sudden onslaught, he had flung me from 
him into the heather, mounted the mare 
in my place, turned head, and through 
the darkness I caught the rapid strike of 
her hoofs becoming fainter and fainter in 
the die tance, 

With what maiedictions I cursed my 
Own stupidity ! How glaringly obvious 
appeared the puerile weakness which 
had allowed itself, with such ease, to be 
Ovércome ! 

in my rage and despair I did not con- 
sider the probability that, with all the 
odds of opportunity and place in my 


favor, I should have been no match 
‘Kainst the supremely exerted force of 

ian who had worsted me, how much 
“35 80 when the ercounter had found 


me exhausted with exposnre and the ter- 
rible strain of that midnight ride, 


Well 1 knew the utter bopelessness of 
purecit,. The attempt would only again 
ingulf mein the meshes of that tateful 
heath and carry me yet farther from the 
goal in view. The only thing I could do 
was to keep straight on along the path | 
had found, praying that it might lead me 
aright. 

With strenuous effort I compelled my 
stiffened limbs to move swiftly, and by 
degrees the vigorous exertion renewed 
the circulation in my veins, and with a 
joy to which I had never experienced 
anything akin I found the moor begin- 
ning to merge imperceptibly into more 
fertile country, and the sleeping cottages 
which I passed here and there told me 
that Dreighton was at hand. 

The knowledge lent quicker motion to 
my feet, and in a few minutes 1 was in 
the straggling street, standing with gasp- 
ing breath upon the steps of the house at 
which we had called but a few hours be- 
fore, 

A balf-clad servant answered my thun- 
dering summons and, looking at me with 
scared eyes as | stood in the porch with 
the water streaming from me in all direc- 
tions, said that her master was out. He 
had come in late in the evening but he 
had gone out again directly, she did not 
know where, he had left no message. 

The answer fell upon me like a blow, 
and as I staggered again into the street it 
seemed to me that some terrible night- 
mare had overtaken me, 

At first I was unable to form any col- 
lected idea, but after an interval the long- 
ing to return to Clare asserted itself to 
the exclusion of all other plansand every 
faculty became bent to fulhl that idea 
with the least pussible delay. 

Luckily a solitary policeman whom I 
encountered, endeavoring to shelter him- 
self in the shadow of a doorway, came to 
my aid at this juncture. With his as- 
sistance I procured a horse and cart from 
the local butcher, who, after some per- 
suasion, agreed to drive me. 

Fully three quarters of an hour elapsed, 
however, before we were upon the road 
—tbat same highway which, as 1 had 
rightly conjectured, led in the same 
direction as the shorter route over the 


moor. 
It was when sitting in motioniess in- 


activity by the side of my sleepy com- 
panion that 1 endured the keenest suffer- 
ing of that night of torture. 

No despair which had wrung my heart 
during the former hours of weary 
struggle on the bleak heath equalled in 
intensity the misery of that quick drive 
along the level road, with the rain be- 
coming lighter every moment and the 
dark clouds giving way in all directions 
to patches of white moonlight. 

The horse seemed to go with madden- 
ing slowness, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty I restrained the wild inclina- 
tion to leap to the ground and finish 
the journey on foot. When, at last, we 
reached the farm, my limbs trembled so 
violently that I could hardly descend, 

The first thing to meet my earsas I 
crossed the yard was the neighing of the 
chestnut mare which was standing at the 
stable door. 

1 pasved through the garden, with the 
dripping shrubs and tangled creepers, 
and, ascending the steps, waited for ad- 
mittance, 

I gathered a ray of hope from the face 
of the servant who opened the door, but 
I dared ask no question. Without a 
word I went down the hall. 

As I reached the staircase a man came 
with quick strides out of the dining- 
room and, surveying me witb a rapid 
glance, suddenly advanced towards me 
witb his hand outstretched, 

“You must forgive my roughness to 
you jast now,” he said, in a deep, 
melodious voice. “It was my last re- 
source, and it saved her. A little longer, 
and it would bave been too late. Sne is 
sleeping now, and with the heip of God 
we shall pull her through,”’ 

Bes ond that they filled me with a be- 
wildered sense of hope, the words con- 
veyed litle meaning to my mind, as I 
mechanically took the hand held out to 
me, with a confused expression that its 
grasp was familiar to me. 

He passed with noiseless strides up the 
stairs, and when he reached the landing, 
Mr. Trevannon, with a face over which 
years seemed to have gone since | had 
last seen it, met him, and whispering, 
“till sound, doctor,’’ harried to me. 

“It’s all right, my boy,” he said with a 


throb of unspeakable thanksgiving in 
his voice. 

I tried to pass him, but he laid a re 
straining hand upon my shoulder 

“Not yet, Kapert. We mustn’t wake 


her. You shali see her presently.’’ 
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Then he drew me into the dining- 
room, and in a subdued undertone, of 
which no sound could reach the room 
overhead, he told me of my darling’s 
providential escape. 

Dr. Rydon, it appeared, bad recently 
through advertisement engaged as as- 
sistant an elderly man who was qualified 
in his profession and produced excellent 
testimonials, 

For a few weeks he had every reason 
to be satisfied with his services, but later 
on an occasional peculiarity in the man’s 
manner caused him vague anxiety, al- 
though nothing definite occurred to 
enable him to justify his suspicions, 

When Mr. Trevannon called on his 
way to the station and, describing 
Clare’s ailing condition, asked him to 
prescribe for her, Dr. Rydon was just 
preyaring to go out for the evening. 

He went to the surgery, and writing a 
prescription for a tonic as well as a com- 
posing draught, to be taken at bed-tima, 
since Mr. Trevannon had laid streas 
upon his daughter’s sleeplessness, iaid it 
with others upon his desk to await the 
return of the assistant, whose duty it 
was to dispense the inedicines, 

It was late when the doctor returned 
home and, happening to enter the 
surgery in search of a light, he was 
startled by the sound of beavy breath- 
ing. 

Hastily lighting a candle, to his 
amazement he found his assistant 
stretched in profound slumber in the 
easy-chair. A moment’s glance was suf- 
ficient to tell him tbat the man’s sleep 
was one of helpless intoxication. With 
fear instantly on the alert, he examined 
the row of botties placed in readiness for 
him to carry on bis more distant rounds 
in the morning. 

A dark brown mixtare, labelled 
“Poison. The lotion to be applied fre- 
quently,”’ immediately attracted his at- 
tention, and, putting it to his nostrils, 
he identified it by its aroma as the 
draught he had prescribed for Clare. 

That the actual iotion had been sub- 
stituted for the draught was the terrible 
supposition that immediately presented 
itself, and the man’s hepless panic when 
he roused him from his drunken 
slumber, and confronted him with his 
fear, was sufficient corroboration of it. 

In a frenzy of terror, the dcctor :ushed 
from the house, carrying with him an 
antidote to the poison contained in the 
liniment, and his providential meeting 
with me, just as he was on the point of 
sinking from exhaustion, had enabled 
him to carry his Journey to the end, and 
arrive in time to save Clare. 

As Mr. Trevannon finished, the doctor 
himself came into the room, and re- 
ported that his patient was awake and 
asking for me, 

Need | linger over that meeting? 

In afew deys Clare was herself again, 
and a8 we wandered together over the 
purple moors we often traced between 
the heather the marks of my terrible 
journey on the night when I #0 nearly 


lost her, 
re EC 


FORGIVING SMALL INJURIES. 


How often are our feelings hurt bya 
sharp look, a sarcastic laugh or an ill- 
tempered remark. Our ignorance in 
some Common branch may be 6x posed to 
laughter, a thoughtless slip of the tongue 
jeered at, or @ careless mistake be re- 
ceived with derisive laughter. What a 
feeling of anger surges through one! 
Months may pase, the amused spectator 
will bave forgotten the incident but the 
scene is seared On one’s memory, perhaps 
never to be forgotten nor forgiven. 

These little slights are harder to for- 
give than big injuries, they rankie and 
sting, and seem to grow to huge propor- 
tions. Keing brooded over they seem 
like the deepest insults. How are we to 
treat these mocking foes? 

First think carefully on both sides, Tne 
sooffer probably at once forgot the in- 
cident, is it worth while then to cherish 
a dislike against an unconscious foe who 
can never make reparation ? 

Might you not have laughed |if the 
cases had been reversed? Console your- 
self with the thought that if you have 
made one such blunder he has probably 
made ten. Everybodyhas. Next, make 
a resolution to forgive and forget the 





slight, and do you be more carefui about 
acc fling at other peupie’s mistakes, 

The greatest surgeon may not know 
who wrote Henry Esmond, nor the 
greatest artist the situatior f Moe » 

tare they not great a ne sa 7 


YouR band is never (the worse 


doing your own work. 
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Scientific and Useful. 





Aasprstos SoLes.—Asbestos wool, com- 
pressed by the hydraulic pump toa tbhia 
sheet, and waterproofed on one side, ia 


recommended for the middie soles of - 


boots and shoes, It is said that such a 
compound sole will protect the wearer 
from all the iile which are supposed to 
be associated with the access of heat, 
cold, and molature to the feet. 


A New ENvecors.—No small number 
of people have a deep rooted objection to 
licking the gummed flap of an envelope, 
and many have been the devices intro- 
duced for the purpose of doing away 
with its necessity. A new idea gets over 
it by removing the gum from the body of 
the envelope, so that when the former is 
moistened there is no lingering taste of 
gum leftinthe mouth. Kut why did no 
one think of this eficc:ive reform be- 
fore? 

Sort anpd HarRp.—Solt wood becomes 
stronger than hard wood under pressure, 
The case of a block of Oregon pine, taken 
from the middie of an upright whieh 
formed a part of the timber support in 
the Comstock mines for twelve years, 
gives an example of the effect of heavy 
pressure on wood fibre, It is so bard it 
cannot be cut with a knife; and one of its 
sides is polished from the sqaeezing it 
has undergone. Yellow pine from the 
lower levels of the Comstock has been 
80 compressed by the enormous weight 
that its density exceeds that of lignum- 
vii 

PAPER SaiLs —Nalls of paper are com- 
ing into use and are found more econom- 
ical than cloth ones, They are made by 
adding to the paper pulp glue, alum, 
alkaline ailicate, fat, and bichromate of 
potash, then roliing two sheets of paper, 
which are pressed together before drying, 
and afterwards treated with sulphuric 
acid, which turns the united sbeet into 
parchment paper. When washed with a 
soda solution and dried. the parchment 
paper becomes very strong and resisting, 
and is made iuto sails of any size by 
means Of concent of the same pulp which 
enters into the composition of the paper. 
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Farm and Garden. 





IN CoLD WEATHER —A swinging door 
for the entrance for swine in winter they 
s00n learn to Operate, and it keeps out 
snow and much cold, It is hung from 
the top and rubs on both sides as it 
swings in and out. 

QuINCcK Hepaks,— In the English 
coionies of Africa hedges are commoniy 
made of quince-trees, The branches, 
being planted and interwoven by hand, 
form an impenetrabie barrier to cattie, 
and they annually bear an immense crop 
of large fruit. 

MAKING THEM FAMILIAR. — Helfers 
that are to be in milk by and by ought to 
be kept with the milking herd that they 
may got accustomed to the sounds and 
excitement of domestication. Their 
product will vary loss by and by at the 
pail, 


HoILep O1L. —A_ gallon of bolied oll 
weil soskeéd in will furnish @ protecting 
cover for all the farm wagons, plow 
handles, horse rakes, etc., on the farin, 
keeping the weather from them and thus 
saving the cost a dozen times, I{t should 


be put on bot, 

FARMS UNDER (GLAMS.—It Ia prophe- 
gied that the farmer of the future wii! 
grow his crops under glass, Hot-house 
fruits and vegetables may then be raised 
for the poor and needy on @ very cheap 


scale. Vast sections of land may be 
roofed over with giass, and # perpetual 
summer Climate will make the piants 


and trees aud vines Nourish a4 in the 
tropics. 

GRASSES —The best kind of grasses to 
SOW Upon @ Marsh subject to overtiow, 
according to some of the beat @ULDOTILiOg, 


are four pounds red top, two of fowl! 
meadow grass, four of Umothy and one 
or two of aisike clover per acre, In 
many cases low lands can be basily 
drained or parially freed of water by the 
digging of ome Cr two ditches. If this 
can be done, it surély should be prac- 
ticed, for low lands are the richest and 


beat for grasses, 
atl . ae 
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To Our Reacers. 

For a long time the Falitore of the 
Poxt have wished to bear just how 
you like the paper Will you write us, 
a and tell us Tell us, freely and 
frankly, what you like best in the 


wud rot expecially care 


paper what \ j 


for, and what you We d like to see 


mm it 
fee] free 


Be frank and let 
to wrile 
We want to make the Poser from 


now on better than it has ever been 


before, and each reader can help by 
suyyvestion and opinion 
We shall hope to hear from all 
Address the Editors, 
Tne Satrenpay Evesise Post, 
Vhiladelphia. 
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VYralsing the Past. 
Ie it not possible that we occupy 
ourselves too much with the future 
and too little with the past’ The 





struggle for existence no doubt impels 
us constantly to peer inte the Beyond, 
to take thought for the morrow which 
does not always take theught for the 
things of itself, to stimulate ourselves 
Into action in order that we may prog 
reas and mot retrogress hut, if the 
business of life consists mainly of look 
ing forward, is not the poetry of life 
to be found echietly in looking back ? 
It is a cold doctrine which teaches that 
the past is nothing. If this were so, 
then life itself would be nothing ex 
cept a succemsion of sensations, to be 
faced as stolidly and unimaginatively 
as possible, im the knowledye that they 
were but of a moment's duration, and 
would then be of the past —nothing 
What need to toil and worry for a 
future that is fo SOOn Le pu into for 
getfulness 

The theory that whatis past is done 
with is an ibstupportalie one It may 
be argued for harmiles*ly enough; but 
if itis lived up toe, you take the half 

and that the certain hal of life 
away, and leave nothing but uncer- 
tainty and shadow. Sometimes indeed 
we would, if we could, wipe clean the 
slate of our memory We all have 
lived through moments which have 
bruised the heart and seared the soul. 
We all have skeletons in our cupboards 
that grin and gibe at us when we open 
the door. No one can unfold the chart 
of hia memory without having huis eve 
caught by the ugiv « that mark 
paist wreckages Yet there are few of 
Us Whose past lark tiat we would 
wis 


hh eteory 
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may be no more visible to his eyes. 
On the contrary, we would assert, with 
all possible emphasis, that the past is 
as much a part of man’s life as the 
future, or even more; and that not 
simply because it may be a guide & 
the future, but because of its pres 
ent living interest. For is not the past 
an explored country to any part of 
which the fairy-like gift of memory 
enables us to transport ourselves back 
atany time? And is not the memory 
of an event sometimes more real than 
the actual experience of it? 

The influence of the past over the 
present and the future is not of course 
a matter for argument—it i# defined 
and indisputable. But we may at least 
ask ourselves whether it is only in re- 
gard to its influence that we are to 
view the past. Are we to read it 
simply as a lesson-bowk, by way of 
finding out from ite pages some hints 
or ideas whereby we may, from time 
to time, fashion our lives anew, puta 
curb to our passions, or stimulate our 
ambitions in new directions’ If we 
do this, then we revert to the theory 
that the future is everything, and that 
our past, perhaps our present, have no 
concern for us except with regard to 
our shaping of the future. But can 
we conceive a more narrowing view 
than this, which, from day to day, 
lope off pieces of our lives and leaves 
us always with a slowly contracting 
horizon’ Why not take the larger, 
and, as it seems tous, wholly reason- 
able view, and regard ourselves con- 
tinually as possessors of the years that 
have passed, not purely as a matter of 
experience, but as «a matter of mem 
ory ? 

We do not want to play the single 
role of our own schoolmasters. The 
function is an important one, and not 
to be lost sight of; but to be educated 
is not the end, 1f it 14 the aim, of 
education. In whatever terms we ex- 
press it, pleasure is the aim of life, 
and education, whether in text-booke 
or in morals, is simply part of the con- 
But the view that 
concerns itself with the future alone 


tributory scheme 


makes only for serappy plemeures and 
happiness. There i 4 pleasure in store 
the hands of 
the clock turn round, and the pleasure 


for you on the morrow 


has come and gone. Has it gone. then 
entirely’? And have you no further 
consolation than to wait for the next 
pleasure that comes along’? 

The pleasure tiiat is 
white, then melts for ever 
named only As an act 
Here memory comes to ¢ 
sorting and sifting one 
from another, telle us whic 
and which spurious pleasure 
a book must almost inevital 
the test of tiie, and be ren 
the immediate circumestar 
publication, before it can ts 
ranked as a classic, so must our 
ures be revolved in the winnowing 
machine of recollection before we can 
definitely decide which is wheat and 
which chaff 

But, of our true pleasures in life, 
can we not say that, having been, they 


? 


are?) Are our emotions, our joys and 


transports so much waste of energy, 
orsimply so much material to go to 
make up a future which, while we look 
forward to it, is already slipping away 
into a past Are they not rather 
still part of ourselves, the special 
of that integral part of us 

tory, as the future is 

if imagination 


{ lives 


We may indulge, then, in the prac- 
tice of looking back, not merely as an 
idie solace, but as a means of living 
life's pleasures over again and making 
existence fuller and richer. Who of 
us is there whose mind is 60 ill-laden 
with pleasurable reminiscences that he 
cannot dispel a fit of morbid depres- 
sion by reciting to himself the strik- 
ing instances of his own good fortune?’ 
The most interesting novel that any 
one can enjoy is surely his own story, 
with all its plots and counterplots, ite 
romantic episodes, its comedies and 
tragedies! Do not one’s schooldays 
alone, in most instances, furnish rem- 
iniscence enough to while away many 
pleasant hours? Could you not now, 
after twenty or thirty years’ liberation 
from the class-room, sit down with an 
old friend who shared your experiences, 
and talk the night through in recol- 
lection of those old days—of their 
follies, blunders, and successes. 

You must realize that the future is 
not everything. For presently-—in a 
few years’ time—it will come about 
that you practically have no future 
left, mortally speaking. You will have 
retired from active participation in 
life, and you will fall back on retro- 
spect, quietly chewing the cud of your 
Will the past be noth- 
ing to youthen? If you have led a 


reminiscences. 


happy pleasurable life, shall you not 
find legitimate delight in fighting your 
battles over again’ Then you will at 
least recognize, what you may not be 
«) willing to acknowledge now, that the 
past has not gone from you, but that 
it always must and will be a living 
vital part of your life—as actual a 
possession as the present. 
ee ee — > z 

Wastep.—By the Editors of Tie 
IT, a complete file of the issue for 
Is=s. In exchange we will send one 
year’s subscription, free. Only a single 
«t is desired, and the first one offered 
will be accepted. 

——————— — —— 

Ii it is good to do right against our 
desires, it is better to do right in re- 
ponse to them. Whoever has reached 
that condition where, in any respect, 
his wishes and his duties correspond, 
has every reason so far to rejoice. It 
is only where they do not thus har- 
monize that what we call self-sacrifice 
has its place; and we should never for- 
get that this is but a transitory phase, 
yielding gradually to that higher life 
wherein we wish to be that which we 
ought to be, and wherein we are glad 
to do that which is right and best to 


bn done 


Is all social and domestic life, in 
our relations with our fellow-men, in 
our ideas of right and wrong, in the 
Choice we make, in the intluence we 
exert, the thought of what we are 
bringing to bear upon futurity is of 
the utmost value. It is one of the 
strongest checks upon that selfishness 
which busies itself in the search for 
personal gain or pleasure to the ex- 
clusion of broader or higher aims 


(rool steady work counts. High- 
pressure activity makes the most fuss 
and show, but it is generally uncer- 
tain, spasmodic, and lia le to reaction. 
Kush, dash, impetuosity, and excite- 
ment catch the eye, and are’-boastful 
and pretentious; but calm, persistent, 
onward movement ensures the highest 


4nd best yalns in 
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Correspondence. 





P. S. C.—There is considerable differ. 
ence between the size of the hands and the 
feet, and, curiously enough on opposite side«. 
Thos, whilst the right band is generally the 
larger, it i the jeft foot which is the bigger 
and stronger of the two. This is probably 
due to the fact that we stand habitually on 
the Jeft foot. 


Pp. P.—The stage is at best an arduous 
profession, in which very few attain to any 
celebrity, and those few generally have great 
persopal attractions and an ardent love for 
their work. Your education bas evidentiy 
not fitted you for the profession, and, as « 
general rule, we recommend any other career 
in preference to one which involves such 
wear and tear of mind and body. 


Fanxsy.—Do not be anxious concern. 
ing the possibility of not finding a proper 
person as & busband. We think every lady 
#0 disposed bas the chance, at some period in 
her ille, lo get married, though any effort on 
her part to basten that desirable opportunity 
will be likely to frustrate it. Exercise lady- 
like dignity, but do not be cold and reserved 
toward your gentlemen triends. There 
would be nothing improper in asking any 
gentieman you bavea liking for to call on 
you. You are still young, and need have no 
fear of dying ap old maid. 


Gnacie.—It is very unmannerly to 
lean back ip one's chair at table, with bands 
in pockets. But there is nothing unmap- 
nerly in eating as much bread and butter as 
one desires. Your theory that “bread should 
only be used as an absorbent of fatty sub- 
stances, apd an accompaniment to the din- 
ber, is ap arbitrary one, and has nothing to 
do with etiquette or good manners. The 
same may be said of your other question. 
You seem to be animated by a pecuniary 
view of the subject rather than by considera- 
sion of etiquette. 


T. (.—The process of tanning skins is 
one which can hardly be carried on in a 
small way. The oak bark, which is the 
Staple article of the business, is ground into 
coarse threads in a mill from which a de 
cortion is made called ooze, into which the 
skins are immersed after being properly 
cleaned and subjected to a weak decoction of 
tan, and In this stage they remain tor a fort- 
night to several weeks, during which time 
they are frequently bandied; thence they are 
removed toa vat containing a stronger in- 
fusion of bark until they bave absorbed all 
ihe tan; finally they are put into a still 
stronger infusion. 


Auxres L.—Prettiness is not beauty; 
features, however graceful to the eye, if not 
lighted up by the mind, bave no living 
beauty; and a plain face is thus often more 
beautiful from its intellectuality than the 
most symmetrically formed features which 
lack thatexpression. The homely proverb 
says: handsome is that handsome does. We 
are sadly airaid that young ladies who send 
us detailed catalogues of their eharms, and 
ark us to calli them handsome, do not inter- 
pret that word in the sense implied by the 
proverb. However, as both of you are cer- 
tainly pretty, if you cultivate your minds no 
doubt you will also become handsome. 


In NocENT.—There is always present in 
the bair a certain quantity of mineral ingre 
dient; very tair bair contains magnesia; in 
chestnut and brown bair there is sulphur, 
with but 4 smail amount of iron; in black 
and brown hair iron predominates; gray and 
white bair contain only traces of sulphur, 
and no iron; when the mineral pigment fails, 
the hair turns white or gray; the supply of 
iro pigment usually fails before that of sul- 
phur, theretore black or dark bair is wont to 
turn gray earlier tban fair bair; debilitated 
bealth is a frequent cause of the hair turning 
pretmatureiy gray; premature graypeas is 
often constitutional; we agree with you tbat 
it is not # “terrible calamity.” 


iuny.—In the case of doubtful invita- 
tins lo people's houses much depends upon 
the Inanner of the person who asks you. 
‘ine would have expectec that, after the 
evening spent at your house, you would have 
received a formal! call, which you could bavc 
returned as a matter of course. The relation- 
ship that bas existed between you would cer- 
tainly justify you in making an ordinary 
af'ernoon call upon the lady’s day, if sbe bas 
one; but @ more familiar visit ought not to be 
paid without a distinct invitation, specifying 
the lime when you are expected. “Come at 
any time’ has no meaning except to familiar 
friends. You have drifted into a rather 
ateurd misunderstanding, especially if # 
friendly feeling has sprung up between you, 
but the way out is for your friends to make 
their invitations definite. 


Lex.—A widow generally wears 
mourning for two years—crape for a year 
and nine months, plain black for the re 
inaining period; the entire dress is made of 
crape for the first year, after that the dress is 
tritu mec with bands of crape, which become 
jews and less as time goes on; the widow * 
bonnet used to be worn as long as crape ws 


worn, the only difference being that, afte! 
the first year, a jong net veil was substituted 
for the crape one: a widow's bonnet is no# 
“ : ort longer than a year, and 


« } 


| plain bonnet 
lowe apes al 
a 
rity ofr 
l good taste bay 
bh that was abeurd and pee 
listressing. 
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CLOUD AND SUNSHINE. 





BY c. E.G 





‘fe be euch a pleasant thing 
re always bright, 

+he sunshine of our lives 
s4wped no restful nigh’? 


«ad 


i thi« green world be half so fair 
it from the radiant heaven 


asy jawn and thirsty flower 
No blessed rain were given? 


vs 


snd «would the course of taithful love 
. Fer half as trae remain 
If never tears nor passing cloud 

Lent for an instant pain ? 


». no! For grief gives purer joy, 
sadewry gentle shower 
ves but to point, thro’ cloud and shine, 


fo Love, the eternal flower! 











To Her Doom. 


BY E. L. E. 








ing Lord Montire, Eleva? Such 

an opportunity should not be 

neglected, an eligible offer seldom comes 
twice to a girl in her lifetime.” 

“Too true, mother; but only think how 

old be is—older than papa,I really be- 


66 \V HAT answer do you intend giv- 


lieve. 

“ob, your papa is absurdly :young- 
looking to have grown-up sons and 
daughters. Lord Montire is not old; 
barely sixty.” 

“And Iam not three-and-twenty.”’ 

“True, but you have been out five 
years; that makes a girl almost old in 
soiety. 

Eleva gave a silvery little laugh, as 
«he glanced at herself in the mirror over 
the mante.shelf. “I do not see any 
crow's-feet clawing at my eyes, and my 
checks are as plump as any milk-maid’s; 
llook and feel quite too young to ac- 
knowledge myself the least bit old. 

“Ooh, it does not matter the least how 
one looks,” cried her mother, somewhat 
impatiently. **Hebe, herself, would lose 
the power tocharm in her sixth season 
it she remained unmarried.” 

“That is so,” said Eleva, resuming her 
seat at the window with a sigh; “‘but I 
might remain at Dumbarton this sum- 
mer. I don’t suppose you would care to 
have three unmarried girls to chaperon 
this *eason; and as poor Loo is dying to 
come out, we cannot in justice keep her 
in the background any longer.”’ 

“You are quite right; Loo was eighteen 
last birthday. I must present her in 
May; itcannot possibly be delayed any 
longer.”’ 

“Well, then, let me remain at home; 
Dumbarton is much better than London 
in summer; indeed, to me it is the love- 
lie=t place in the whole wide world.” 

“What folly. You might as well give 
up the world altogether as stop down 
here at Lburmbarton all alone by yourselt. 
What excuse could I make tor your 
staying behind?” 

“Ob, I didn’t think of that; but really, 
mother dear,” this with a little catch in 


ber voice, “it is rather hard to give up 
iny youthful day-dream and wake to 
find tiyself an old man’s bride.”’ 


Lady Grace Duntord’s face clouded, 
and her eyes were dim with tears. She 
Wasa bandsome woman, although nearer 
ifty than forty, and loved her children 

edly; not a hard, worldly mother 
¥ any means, but rather the friend and 
oupanion ot her grown-up daughters, 


ss Inothers should be who expect their 
taughter= love and trust. 

“Pray don’t think, darling, that it is 
iy “ish you should sacrifice yourself 
for thé tamily good,” she said, as she 
laid her hand with a gentle loving touch 
On ler daughter’s bowed head. “It it 


were nol that your father, as M. P., for the 
*ounty,.s bound to go to London dur- 
ing Par .ament, I would remainat Dum- 
barton, ty save the expense of next 
ason in town.” 

“Ab, thatis where the shoe pinches; I 
Temeoler how Madame Lamote dunned 
9 rh year; she must have a few 
“Undreds=s at least, or we must look else- 


} *9 
Where, 


“Acd where to get that few hundreds 


be “y Know. Twenty-five per cent. 
“= the Michaelmas rents left us as poor 
as church mice.” 

A * points one way,” answered 


Eleva with @ suppressed sigh. “We 
mouse 4ken to the sad realities of lite; 
_ tmust give place to necessity; 


i ¢ frst 


‘pt my fate with the best grace 


irriage. But 


answer she must 





She rose up from the table before she 
had penned half a dozen words and went 
to the window to look out. “Who would 
believe that poverty compels me to ac- 
cept this offer?’ she said half aloud. 
“Aye, who would? I can scarce believe 
it myself.” 

And it was little wonder such thoughts 
crossed her mind, as she was looking out 
ot the mullioned window at the wide ex- 
tended park and the woods that lay be- 
yond as far as the eye could reach. 

“What a mockery life seems!” she 
cried. “Men call me handsome; the 
world thinks me the daughter of a rich 
man; and yet to-day Iam about to sell 
myself—it sounds ugly, but facts are 
stubborn things to deal with—yes, I am 
about tosell myselt to the highest bidder, 
because my father, forsooth, is a poor 
man with a reputed income of ten thou- 
sand a year. Oh, the tolly of it all! and 
alas, the cruel mockery too!” and spite 
of herself the hot tears rained down her 
cheeks in mere selt-pity. 

And yet this woman was the envy of 
half the tashionable set she knew. 

She was lovely—lovely as a poet’s 
dream: tall and gracetul, with soft rip- 
pling brown hair, and skin like a pearl, 
with the softest rose bloom on her dainty 
cheek. 

It was not because she had lacked 
suitors for her hand that at three-and- 
twenty she was obliged to choose be- 
tween gilded poverty and unbounded 
wealth as the wife of a man ot mature 
age. 

Eleva, like many another woman, had 
given away her heart before she realized 
the value of the gift; and omce given it 
remained in possession of her idol be- 
yond recall. 

Hugh Trevor was the son of Lord 
Trevor, her father’s nearest neighbor. 
He was two years older than Eleva. In 
childhood’s early days they had been 
playmates, and in later years they were 
lovers. 

The present Lord Trevor was elder 
brother to Hugh by some twenty years 
or more. He was son ot his father’s first 
wife, whilst Hugh was son of the 
second, and consequently many years 
younger. 

The heir of Lord Trevor had always 
been, from his birth, detormed—weakly, 
crabbed and vindictive, as the deformed 
are apt to be—yet he was fond of his 
only brother, and alter his father’s death, 
which event happened when Hugh was 
barely twelve years old, he behaved 
with parental kindness to the orphaned 
lad. 

Hugh was always considered his 
brother’s heir; nobody ever dreamt that 
the hunchbacked Lord Trevor would 
take to himself a wite—he was supposed 
to be a misogynist; at any rate he seldom 
spoke of women except to sneer at 
them. 

Hugh Trevor had but a small income 
in his own right, and that, with his pay 
as captain in the Guards barely sufficed 
him for pocket money. 

His brother, with no little grumbling, 
paid his debts more than once, but as he 
was heir presumptive to the Trevor title 
and estates, money was not hard to ob- 
tain elsewhere. The.Jews had ascer- 
tained that the present lord was not a 
lite on which to effect an insurance at an 
easy rate. 

Hugh Trevor was not openly engaged 
to Eleva, yet it was an understood thing, 
in her family at least, that they were 
to be marricd sometime in the near 
future. 

But when Lord Trevor married some 
young person whom nobody knew, a 
change came over the gay young Lile 
Guardsman’s brilliant prospects, and 

debts and duns bore down on him in one 
continucus and pitiless stream. 

The brothers met once after Lord 
Trevor's marriage and parted in anger. 
The most pressing of Hugh’s debts were 
paid, but tor the future, it hedid not live 
within his income, bankruptcy stared 
him in the face. 

Things became rather more hopeless, 
when in due time a son and heir was 
born to the noble lord, who was tor so 
mapy years supposed to be a rabid mis- 
ogynist. 

The birth of this son happened abouta 
year ago; since then Hugh Trevor had 
changed into a foot regiment bound tor 
foreign service, and Eleva heard no 
more of her quondam lover except by 
report. 

Eleva was not the woman to throw him 
over because misfortune and disappoint- 


ment bad crossed his path n life. 


have waited had not 





» would 
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circumstances prevailed against her. 

Sir Robert Dunford was the owner of 
an immense estate, and reputed to be a 
rich man; but heavy election expenses 
and a reduced rental had compelled him 
to effect a mortgage on his property; so 
that, with a nearly grown-up tamily to 
place outin the world, he tound his in- 
come reduced to nearly half. 

His wife was the daughter of a Scotch 
earl, and related by blood or marriage 
with the highest families both in England 
and Scotland, so that it behooved the 
baronet, unless he absolutely kept out 
ot society altogether, to keep up a 
large establishment and entertain his 
friends, it he would be entertained by 
his triends himself. 

He had three sons and tour daughters 
to provide for. The eldest son was in 
the army and rather extravagant; the 
second was at Oxford, and the third and 
youngest at Rugby. 

Ot Eleva, the eldest daughter, we have 
already spoken; then came Maud, just 
out of her teens, and Lucy, called by the 
pet name of Loo, who was impatient to 
cast off the restraint of the schoolroom 
and make her debut on society’s stage, 
and last of all, Ada, who was not quite 
fourteen years of age. 

Lady Grace Duntord was not one of 
those managing mammas whose chiet 
aim in life is to get their daughters well 
married. She had been content to let 
Eleva drift on, as one may say, for five 
years with a free hand to choose or re- 
fuse any suitor that offered. 

But at length a sort of crisis had ar- 
rived. There was no longer any hope of 
Hugh Trevor claiming Eleva tor a bride, 
seeing that for two years he had made no 
sign; not to add that his affairs were 
hopelessly entangled, and there did not 
seem the least prospect of his being able 
to support a wite even if he did venture 
to propose tor her hand, although Eleva 
was true and brave and would have 
waited on indefinitely had Hugh Trevor 
come to her, even at the lowest ebb of 
his fortune, and asked her to trust him 
and to wait. 

But alas, for both, he made no sign. 
Eleva liked and respected Lord Montire. 
Still he was so much older than herself 
that they had little in common, yet if she 
must perforce give up the dream ot her 
youth and marry, she had rather her 
husband should be a triend and mentor 
than a young and ardent lover. 

When one is about to take a plunge 
they should not stand shivering on the 
brink. 

Eleva suffered a hundredfold more in 
making up her mind to accept Lord 
Montire than she did when the final step 
was taken, and congratulations poured 
in on her trom every side. 

She had done well for herself and 
people praised her, until she accepted 
the situation with complacency it not 
with unalloyed regret. 

It could not be claimed for Eleva that 
she was beyond the little weak nesses of 
her sex. 

Settlements and diamonds, not to 
speak of a ravishing trousseau, and 
costly wedding presents took off the 
keen edge of her discontent. 

She had accepted her tate. The past 
was a sealed book to her. She might 
sometimes remember what was written 
there,but to open the book, and pore 
over it page by page until those halcyon 
days were lived over again, would be 
treason to her liege lord and master. 

So she put away the past like the brave 
woman that she was, and determined 
that if marriage, in her case, proved a 
failure, te make the best of the situation, 
and not let the world into her secret. 

s o * * * o 

A few yoars passed over Lady Mon- 
tire’s head witbout any particular event 
happening in her married life worth re- 
cording. 

Lord Montire was ot a retiring, studious 
disposition; proud and sensitive, yet 
cold and undemonstrative to a degree of 
apparent indifference. 

Two daughters bad been born of their 
marriage, which he most unreasonably 
resented, although he kept his own 
counsel concerning the matter; still he 
showed many unmistakable signs that 
he was disappointed at not having # #6on 
and heir. 

Although he did not care much tor #o- 
ciety, he always removed to his town 
house, in Belgrave Square, after Faster, 


and remained there till Midsummer, en 
tertaining in good style, although he 
seldom went out hirnise t t 
formnal dinner parties. Lad 


idand haughty; with the , i at 
her feet, and society’s adulation ringing 


9 


continually in her ears, it was not easy 
to remain difident and unassuming. 

Still she was a gracious, courteous 
woman, and considered qui'e peerless 
in her undimmed youthtul beauty. 

She had never had any particular cause 
to regret the step she had taken in accept- 
ing Lord Montire. He had never been 
an affectionate husband, but he was 
attentive and polite, and neither ecapri- 
cious nor exacting, as some over-alec- 
tionate husbands are apt to be. 

No possible fault could be tound with 
Lord Montire’s general conduct; and yet 
his wite might have been a tar happier 
woman had he not been so unapproach- 
able, 

He prided himself in his freedom from 
emotional display of any kind. It was 
his ambition to be considered a atoic, 
and he most certainly acted up to it. 

And yet he was proud of his beautitul 
wife, and loved her, too, with a strength 
of passion almost undreamt of even by 
himselt, 

He had gone on #0 long repressing 
every show of teeling that he had well- 
nigh smothered the passionate love that 
lay down deep in his heart of hearts, yet 
it only required a sudden rush of uncon- 
trollable excitement to fan it into 
flame. 

But nothing, as yet had occurred to 
vary the even tenor of his married life, 
or bring out the passionate forces of his 
inner-selt. 

He allowed his wite tull liberty of 
action. She invited whom she pleased 
to make up their house party in the 
country, orto be their guests in town. 
He seldom interfered in the household 
arrangements, unless by his wife's 
especial request; and was in every re- 
spect what the world would call a model 
husband. 

Lady Montire had so many relatives in 
society that she seldom went to any 
evening entertainment unless accom- 
panied by some one; very often her 
sisters stayed with her, and then she 
acted as their chaperon. 

Her sister Maud had been married 
about a year; and as the Liberals were 
now in office Sir Robert Dunford was no 
longer county M.P., and Lady Grace 
decided not to come to town that season 
as retrenchment had now become almost 
@ necessity; it was therefore decided that 
Lucy, or Loo, as she was commonly 
called, should accompany her sister to 
town, and remain the guest of Lady 
Montire for a few months at least. 

Loo was Lady Montire’s tavorite sister, 
indeed, the sisters were devotedly at- 
tached to each other. The love of Lucy 
for her elder sister amounted almost to 
worship. 

There is no love more purely unselfish 
than that of a sister, and Lucy's devo- 
tion to Eleva was one of unquestioning 
taith; she looked up to her, and was 
prouder of the esteem in which Lady 
Montire was held than had she been the 
recipient of ithersell, She never telt the 
least pang of jealousy when she found 
herselt passed by for the reigning queen 
of beauty and fashion. 

It is the vogue with men about town to 
affect the society of young married 
ladies, or Women owning to yrandehil 
dren; some callow dudes have been 
known unblushingly to rave about wo 
men of mature middle age. 

As it happened to be the fashion to 
rave about Lady Montire’s beauty, she 
had a respecttul train of admirers when 
6ver she appeared at routor ball, whilst 
Lucy, who was a really handsome girl 
in the bloom of youth, almost remiatned 
unnoticed, 

lady Montire received men's bonmnge 
as though it were her due, and ax a mat 
ter of consequence men bowed betore 
her as though she were a queen. No 
breath of seandal had ever tarnished her 
fair tame, 

She herself, indeed, felt so strong in 
her armor of indiflerence and pride, that 
she never dreamt it possible to be as 
sailed by the power of temptation. She 
had lived down the one love that had 
power to move her heart, and was quite 
invulnerable to the tender passion 

Little more than a year ayo she had 
read in the papers of the death of Lord 
Trevor's only son. Hugh would now be 
heir presumptive once more, 


She wondered in a dreamy sort of way 
whether the brothers might mot teers 
reconciled and Hugh returned to Eng 
land. If they met again Sliat then? 
Oh, nothing; she had out 
mance of her 3 t! , 
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from him but a short while ago, he has 
returned so little changed.” 

“Oh, imdeed; I thought he 
much older,” 

“Ile is a fine, soldierly-looking man, 
brongsd a little by the eastern sun, but 
he does not look a bit old—how should 
he? he is barely thirty yet.” 

“Well, well, we have had enough of 
Kleva a little im- 
tired, and my head 


looked 


exclaimed 
patiently. “I 


him,"’ 
ain 
aches) goml-night.” 

“Hiow unthinking of me!” cried Lacy 
quite penitently. “I will go to 
once; perchance to dream of my hero,” 
addmi with a little laugh. “‘Whatit 
I have met my tate to-night?” 

Por the remainder of Lady Montire’s 
slay intown, Lard Trevor attended her 
everywhere; as her sister 
one of the party, some people thought 
Lucy Duntord was the attraction, whilxt 
they notably Lady 
Montire’= dearest triemds, shook their 
heads, and hinted that Lord Montire 
must be blind mot to see how Wife 
carried on with her old lover. 

Dhie poartios 
livewdb on in @ tool's paradise, 


txad at 


she 


wus always 


others, and were 


lias 
Trice « onoerned, howe ver, 
bor «a day or two,atterso unexpectedly 


laord lady Muoaatire 


homme; enught a chill, 


roeeting lrevor, 
kept thie had 


ehe said, om the evening of Lady Stan- 


mae 


mores ball, amd was generally out of 
mort Bheevou went oO tar as to akk her 
husband to let her run down to Teech 
hurst for a week to recruit her strength. 

Dut as the fats would have it, they 
had aceeptsd an invitation to dine with 
the Tard Chaneellor, an old trienml of 


lard Montire’s, and complaisant as le 
Was in tiost things, he would not consent 
to her leaving town until after they had 
attended this function together. There 
Waste be a reeeption after the dinner, 
and it was at this reception that Bleva 
aygainmet Ilugh Trevor, and found ham 
so self-contained and courteous, without 
the least apparent consciousness of their 
relations, that regained her 
courage and laughed at her recent fears. 


former whe 

She never afterwards paused to retleect, 
butaccepted events as they chanced to 
happen, and it eannot be deniod that she 


enjoyed lite with a gest, for one short 


month, that she had not known for 
years. 
tSutall teingsk come toanend. When 


mildsummer arriveed Lord Montire shut 
up his town and returned to 
Beechhurst once more, 

There wars to be a large shooting party 
in August; until then, only a etray guest, 
now and then, tavored Beechhurst with 
na Visit Things were dull at the old 
eountry mansion, in spite of glorious 
sunshine amd the finest seenery in the 


house 


world. 
leva did ber best to 
that devoured her; 
rade and drove trom 
dinner thine, and nearly 
Jler children were 


thake 


whe 


ott the 
walked, 
till 


always alone, 


ennui 
early morn 
too Young for com 
panionship, her husband buried himself 
than ever dn his 
searches, apd Was sometimes ko Intent in 
tracing some anclent myth to its source, 
thathe spent half the night in the brary 
durty 


mire studies and re 


turning over the tomes of a long- 
forrotten age. 

Tt ds racot ter Doe at that after 
more than « mionth of this dull, unevent 
ful life, Lady Moutire hailed the arrival 


of # large party with ninded 


wondered 


breotane vara lon 


sitistietieon. 


lier sister Lucy eame over trom Dum- 
mrton, eome twenty miles distant trom 
Ibarchhurst, te help Kleva entertain 


ber guests 
Lu \ howd been on oa 
friends at Rva 


oof 20 Lrevgatinage atid 


Vielt to sone 


» mh 


had had # guy time 


yu hting, ticot tar spreeak 


of afternoon garden parties or evening 
cil lerellas. 

lerd Trevor had been at Cowes Trhiowst 
of the time with his yacht, on which 
Luev, according to her own account, had 


enjovesd the rmost delightful sails ever 


empovedd om the 
ls ra 


arrive: at 


Vasty deep. 

Trevor had told her he should 
Phe Hall the first week in 
August, he was guing to entertain large 
house parties up till the middle of Sep- 
t 


ember, and his sister, Lady Hartop, 
would stay with him to reeeive the 
uests. 

The Hiall was about nine miles from 
Beechhurst They, namely, Lord Mon- 
tire and his wite, would be sure to meet 


lard Trevor and his mumerous visitors 
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Beechhurst was an immense red brick 
building, in the Tudor style, witha grand 
entrance hall, lofty reception reoms, 
half-dozen broad staircases, and 
numberless passages leading to state 
chambers and other pretentious 


TOOTS. 


SOE 
lene 


of guests could be 
without 


A seore or two 
housed at Ieechhurst 
crowding the mansion. 

Some thirty guests with their attend- 
ant maids arrived by the twelfth of 
August, and on the fourteenth there was 
tw be a grand battue, followed in the 


over- 


evening by a ball, to which half the 
county were invited. 
The usually dreary old mansion of 


Beechhurst became all at once the scene 
of unwonted excitement and gaiety. 
Montire exeelled herself as 
hostess. No one had seen her 8o 
courteous and attentive to all around 
her. She never seemed to tire of tinding 
some new surprise and amusement for 
her guceta, 

Her flow of epirte never flagged. Her 
quaint conceits and smart repartee called 
forth peals of merry laughter, in which 
she joined with the glee of a school girl 
in her first teens. She brilliant 
and witty, and withal so supertly hand- 
some, that #he charmed the ear and cap- 
tivated the eve met. 


‘7UeR tA CATE FUcceRSsIOnN 


Lady 
ever 


“Mas RO 


ot every one she 
and went in 
until near the end of September, when 
the hunt breakfast was given at Beech- 
hurstand no more house parties would 
be entertained until Christmas. 
August, Lond Trevor had also 
been entertaining guests at The Hall, but 
seldom a day passed without his visiting 
Beechhuret. Lis constant visits, how- 
ever, little or 
Miss Tobuntord was supposed to be the at- 
traction that drew him thither so often. 
Lord Montire was decidedly under this 
impression, and welcomed his constant 
guest on this account. 

but now that the hurry and bustle was 
over, and the house began to settle down 
to its usual quiet, Lord Montire, unob- 
servant as he was, was struck with the 
change that had come over his young 
wite. 

She was pale and listless, unless when 
she shook off her languor to receive a 
visitor, and the visitor that came more 
often than any other was Lord Trevor. 
Btill, not the faintest suspicion crossed 
bis mind. ILlis wife had more than once 
entreated him to take her for a change 
to the Continent, and now he himself be- 
gan to see that thorough change of scene 
was becoming absolutely necessary to 
save her trom utterly breaking down, 
To know this was to act promptly. 

He gave orders at once that everything 
was to be in readiness for their departure 
for the Continent within a week. The 
evening of the day on which he came to 
this decision Lord Trevor dined at Beech- 


“ince 


cause no comment, and 


huret. There war no other guest exeept 
Lucy, and the littl party appeared 
rather dull and constrained, spite of 


epasinodic eiforte on the part of Lord 
Trevor to start some subject of general 
conversation. 

After dinner in the drawing room the 
wame constraint War all too apparent 
until Lady Montire went to the piano, 
and Jiugh Trevor tollowed to turn over 
the 

Lucy satata table a little apart, with 


miusic. 


het head ke mri oon her hand, Aappa- 
rently intent on cxamining the contents 
of a eketeh book. suddenly her face 
flushed crimson, and rising from her 


hair she advanced toward Hugh Trevor 
and regarded him with a stern, fixed ex- 
pression. 

“It is getting late,” she observed, “and 
you have a long ride before you. What 
time did you order your groom to brang 
round your horse?" 

Hugh Trevor quailed betore her stern, 
fixed gaze. Then his eyes wandered to- 
wards Lord Montire, who was standing 
on the hearth rug with his back towards 
the fire. 

Ah, he had betrayed 
word or look had revealed the secret of 
his unspoken love: the love which con- 
sumed him like the hidden forces of a 
Voleano. He was too much a man of the 
world, however, to show his discomfiture 
here. 

“LT ordered my horse to be at the door 
after 10 o'clock,’ he answered, 
consulting his wateh **T must 


himself. Some 


shortly 


hot stay 


another moment, my horse gets restive 
if kept waiting.’ 

Lord Montire barely touched the hand 
he xt “li at art s ' t 
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The following day found Eleva nore 
listless than usual. Lucy was cold and 
constrained, Lord Montire preoccupied 
and sullen. 

When they met at luncheon scarcely a 
word was spoken until the butler handed 
his mastera note, saying a servant had 
broughtit from the Hall, but no answer 
was required. 

As he read the ncte Lord Montire’s 
brow cleared; he tossed it to Lucy with 
a sinile. 

“You will not see your devoted swain 
until you get back to Dunbarton. He 
has been called away to the bedside of 
sick relative, who is not expected tore 
cover,” he said gaily. 

The note simply stated this, and ex. 
pressed the writer's regret that he should 
not be able to bid his friends adieu be 
tore they left for the Continent. 

Lucy’s face brightened. “Oh, it is just 
possible to have too much of even ade 
voted swain’s company; he will be all 
the more welcome aftera few months’ 
absence,’ she said with a laugh anda 
blush. 

Lady Montire also read the note, bat 
made no remark, although her eyes 
brightened with a look of intense reliet, 
as though a load of care had fallen from 
her shoulders, 

Lord Montire retired to his study as 


usual after luncheon, and Lucy went 
up to her room, ostensibly to write 
letters, 

left alone, Eleva took a book and 


walked across to'the Pleasance, a retired 
spot overlooking a broad lake, which tor 
length and depth might be compared to 
many a Highland loch. 

*“Tamyladitis over!” she exclaimed as 
she sat wearily on aseat. ‘*Has Lucy be- 
gun to suspect, I wonder? Her manner 
was cold and distant to-day. Oh, how 
she would hate me if she knew Hugh 
loved me. Heaven helping me,I will 
never see his face again! I felt last 
night as though on the brink of a preci- 
pice, without one helping hand held forth 
to save me falling headlong down.” 

She shuddered at the thought, and 
shading her tace with her hands, fell 
into # long and painful reverie. 

Out of this, however, she was at length 
aroused by the sound ot approaching 
footsteps. She looked up quickly to 
find Hugh Trevor almost close beside 
her. 

“Tam so glad to find you alone,” he 
exclaimed, ‘with no eye, save that of 
heaven, to note the anguish of this part- 
ing hour.” 

Eleva turned white as a snow drift; a 
stifled Bob escaped her lips, butshe made 
no answer. 

“I thought you would understand,” he 
went on, “Oh, believe me, Eleva, I 
would rather die a thousand deaths than 
bring a shadow of dishonor on your fair 
fame! Ihave been fool enough to think 
I could play with fire and not be burned 
—but lam not villain enough to betray 
aftriend by pouring a secret love-tale 
into the earot his wife. 

“Hfeaven alone knows how I have 
striven against this consuming passion. 
I thought toconquer it and marry your 
sister. I am going away for a year; if 
Lucy is still free on iny return, I willask 
her to be my wife; it is the least repara- 
tion I can make for my unmanly decep- 
tion.”’ 

Ile paused for a reply. 
not have uttered a word had her 
pended on the effort. 

“It is newdless to prolong this parting. 
Farewell, Eleva—farewell, and forever! 
he cried in atone of unspeakable an- 
guish, as he held out his hand towands 
her. 

EK}eva started trom her seat, threw her 
arms sround his neck, and leaning her 
head on his shoulder, burst inte «a pa* 
sion of tears. 

There is no limit to 
no sacrifice she is not prepared t 
tor the man to whom she has giyen her 
heart's affection. 


Eleva could 


life de- 


a woman's love 
make 


Had he asked her to fly with hima 
that moment she would have torsake® 
everything and followed him to the ends 
ot the earth. 

Ile Knew this and great beads of per 
spiration bedewed his brow. The 
temptation was a terrible one. 

liow it would have ended who ¢® 


red on 


tell, had not a third person appes 
the scene: and Hugh Trevor tound hi 


selt suddenly contronted by Lori Mem 
tire. , 

Overwhelined with confusi and 
scarce knowing what he did, ! tnruss 
Eleva from him and step] »* 


feaw 1 
Ww pa 














Oh, for instant annihilation! Had she 
fallen thus low, even in her own sight, 
||} in a moment? 

overwhelmed with shame, dazed, con- 
s,unded, she covered her face with her 
hands and staggered trom the spot, like 
ane suddenly blinded by the lightning’s 
vivid tlash. 

“Villain! Betrayer! Detend yourself 
at [xtrike you dead at my feet ” cried 
Lord Montire, white with passion. 

Hugh Trevor tolded his arms and bent 
his head, as though awaiting the blow. 
Perhaps he, too, wished for instant an- 
nihilation. 

“Defend yourself, sir, or——" shouted 
the enraged husband, as he lifted the 
heavy walking-stick he carried, and 
aimed a blow at the still bent head. 

“Hold!” cried a stern voice, whilst a 
firm hand held back the uplifted arm. 
“Would you slay a detenceless man? 
lie is no betrayer—he is my affianced 
over.” 
| “A h—is that so?” asked Lord Montire, 
regarding Lucy with an incredulous 


“a 


stare. 

ut her attitude and noble wemanly 
Learing appealed to the best instincts of 
his manhood. 

Ile was silenced, but not convinced. 
Casting a withering look of scorn and 
loathing on Hugh Trevor, he turned on 
his heel and left them together. 

“How noble ot you, Lucy,” exclaimed 
Hugh, advancing a step towards her. 
“You do not despise me? Oh, say you 
forgive me.” 

“What I have done I have done to 
save my sister’s good name and a justly 
incensed husband from a tearful crime,” 
replied she in a cold, stern voice. “But 
there are some things a woman cannot 
forgive, and that is betrayal and dis- 
grace.” 

“As I live, I am no betrayer—that I 
love Eleva it is useless to deny, but she 
is as innocent as an angel of light; I love 
her too well to couple her name with dis- 
honor’? 

“Tam willing to believe you; still it 
was cruel—unmanly—to lay yourself out 
to win the trust of one woman, to cover 
your love for another, and that other the 
wite of your friend. Would that my 
eyes nlone had been opened, and the past 
could be buried in oblivion. I shall 
hencetorth regard you as my sister’s 
evil genius and avoid you with shudder- 
ing abhorrence.”” She turned trom him 
as she uttered the last sentence and 
walked quickly away without one word 
ot farewell. 

And Kleva, what of her? Ah, poor 
broken flower! She crept away to the 
shelter of her own room like a wounded 
animal. There was but one wish in her 
heart—that was to die. 

Oh, the weary hours of that never- 
ending night that followed. Mer brain 
was too dull with mental anguish even to 
think. 

‘Towards morning she at last fell into a 
troubled slumber, only to awaken to a 
lore acute sense of her misery. 

fhen a feverish desire to Know and 
lace the worst took possession of her 
mind. She must see her husband—any- 
thing was preferable to this terrible sus- 
pense, 

She rang for breakfast. Something in 
lieriaid’s face aroused her dormant en- 
ergies. She had not fallen so low as to 
brook a menial’s inquiring look. 

locat, however, was impossible. She 
arose, took a cold plunge and dressed 
herself with care; then with trembling 
footsteps descended the stairs and enter- 
ed the morning room, The house ap- 
peared silent and deserted. For the first 
tine she wondered why Lucy had not 
been near her since yesterday. Had she 
too thrust her aside like a moral leper? 

The thought had barely crossed her 
Hid when the door opened and her 
hushand stood before her. 

“so -you are still here. I had hoped 
you would have spared yourself the hu- 
Iniiiation of being told to go forth from 
the home you have dishonored,” he said 
it hard, pitiless tones, with a look of 
eruel contempt. 

“As heaven is my witness, you wrong 

I have been weak, toolish, but not 
wicked,” she cried, aroused to detend 
herself by this needless harshness, 

“Ah! And you would have me beheve 

i, after what I witnessed yester- 


e Was silenced. She seemed to feel 

cep abasement of: being thrust 

«by the iman she loved, rather than 
¢l taunts of her husband. 





it ones she ec) l vith a 


eseeching look. “What of the 


children? Surely you cannot mean to 
send me torth trom the shelter of your 
roof?” 

“You should have thought of your 
children, madame, before you lent a 
willing ear to a guilty love-tale. With 
my convent you will never see your 
children again; they left the house last 
evening under the care of Mra. Mars- 
den.”’ 

“Oh, heaven !"" she cried; “my punish- 
mentis harder than! can bear. I will 
tell you Tam innocent of any great of- 
fence—have you no pity? Will you net 
spare ?"’ 

“I will spare you in so far that whilst 
you remain here the servants shall obey 
you as their mistress. You can order the 
carriages to take you to what destination 
you please; but once the door of Heech- 
hurst is closed behind you, you must 
never cross the threshold again.” 

She rose up and looked proudly at 
him. His words had wounded her 
sharper than a two-edged sword. Was 
she fallen so low that the servants would 
refuse to obey her commands ata sign 
from their master? She would entreat 
no further. 

“If you refuse me the shelter of your 
honse, on your head will rest the ain and 
the shame. You have been earuel and 
pitiless. I had rather face death in any 
form than liveon asadishonored wife 
beneath your roof. Someday yon will 
remember that I swore to you, before 
high heaven, I never wronged you.” She 
moved towards the door with a firm 
step, opened it and went out, without 
once looking back. 

The butler was standing in the hall, 
with a guilty look on his face as though 
he had beep almost caught in the act of 
listening at the door. 

Lady Monuire’s eyes flashed fire as she 
regarded him with a haughty stare. “Go 
and tell my groom to saddle Sultan and 
be round atthe door in half an heur, 
please,” she said, in a curt tone of com- 
mand, as she began to ascend the stairs. 

She had no set purposein view. She 
was too stunned even to think; in an 
aimless sort of way she proceeded to the 
nursery, a8 was her daily custom. 

llow desolate and deserted it looked; 
books and toys scattered about in wild 
disorder, as though the occupants had 
made a rapid flight and left their honse- 
hold gods behind them. 

Was it by accident or design thata 
card lay on the table addressed, “Mrs. 
Marsden, Sleaford ?” 

Ah, it must be that the children were 
taken to Sleaford. She would go to them. 
There was a riftin the cloud, a ray of 
hope. She went to her room and began 
to prepare for her ride. She would not 
ring for her maid, she would not bear any 
eye to note the drawn white face reflected 
in the mirror, 

It did not take her long to alip into her 
riding habit; she had even put on her 
hat and gloves when she saw the groom 
coming round from the stables. In her 
haste to avoid the prying cyos of the do- 
mestics,ishe almost ran downstairs. The 
butler, however, was already in the hall. 
He opened the door, tolowed her down 
the steps, and held the horse’s head for 
her to mount. 

“Sultan is rather fresh, my lady,” sak 
the groom respectfully; “if your lady- 
ship will allow me, I'll change the 
saddle on to your ladyship’s mare in no 
time.” 

Sultan was oertainly restive, and 
showed the whites of the eyes mther 
more than most riders would have cared 
to see, 

“Oh, I don’t mind; Sultan will answer 
my Purpose all the better for a long 
ride; it is eighteon miles to Sleatord, is it 
not?” 

“Noarly twenty, my lady, unless we 
cross the downs.,”’ 

“Then we will cross the downs, Sultan 
won’t be quite so fresh when I arrive at 
Sleaford.” 

She sprang lightly into the saddle, 
gathered up the reins and in another 
moment was cantering down the drive. 

lord Montire, like many another 
angry man, felt his conscience troubled 
after he had poured out the vials of his 
wrath on the devoted head of his wife. 
He began to doubt the justice of his high- 
handed proceedings, and almost wished 
he had not gone so far; still he was te 
proud to own himself in fault amd reeall 
his words. 

Hlearing horses cantering down thie 
drive, he went to the window and looked 
out, when, all in a moment, he expe: 
enced a complete revulsior f purpe 


hie rushed 


} t ne had a 
ing. He shouted 


come back in vain. 
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When a tarn in the drive hid her from 
view he turned furiously on the aston- 
ished butler and demanded who hail 
dared saddle Sultan for her ladyship. 

“The horse was saddled by her lady- 
ship’s orders, may it please you, my 
lord. Simmons dki venture to tell my 
lady he wor a bit freah, but her ladyship 
sald a ride t Nleaford would take it out 
o’ un.” 

“Dolt—" 

The butler tarned pale. Was it possi- 
tde—did his lordship call him a dolt? 

“Go instantly and order Parsons to 
saddle her ladyship’s mare and ride atter 
her—but stay, I will write a note for him 
to give to her ladyship it he overtakes 
her. Let there be no delay; Sultan ix too 
dangerous a horse for a lady to ride, and 
how that dolt of a groom dared to put 
his lady’s saddle on that vicious beast I 
cannot imagine.” 

The note was written, and the groom 
gent post haste after his mistress, within 
the space of a few minutes after she leit 
the park. 

“Heaven grant it may not be too late!” 
@aculated the now penitent husband as 
he went back to the library and sank 
down in a chair. 

The love that had been held back and 
repressed, now asserted full sway in his 
breast. 

He had never realized how much he 
loved his wife until he feared she was 
gene trom him forever. 

Ilis eyes were opened, ax thongh scales 
had fallen from them, to his own short- 
comings and neglect of his young wife's 
best interesta. 

“What had he done?" he asked him- 
seit with bitter reproach, “to ahield her 
from evil, or to win her confidence?" 

Ah, if she only came back to him, he 
would guard her tor the future as the 
apple of his eye—he would torgive and 
forget everything. But would she for- 
give and forget the insults he had 
heaped on her head since yesterday ? 

Why had she ordered Sultan to be sad- 
dled tor her instead of her own mare? 
His heart stood still with unnamed dread 
as he asked himself this question. 

The horse was quite unfit for a lady to 
ride, the least flap of a habit in the wind 
would cause the animal to bolt and be- 
come unmanageable; and knowing this 
ahe had ordered the vicious animal to be 
saddled tor her use. 

It would take pages to relate the s#elf- 
terture he endured during the weary 
hours that followed. Unless the groom 
reached his mistress before she arrivexd! 
on the downs, it might be too late to pre- 
rent a terrible catastrophe ! 

The house had been strangely silent all 
that afternoon—as silent as though the 
angel of death had already entered. But, 
hist- what sound was that? 

No one who has heard that dull heavy 
sound can mistake it for any other. 

Ile Knees trembled as he rose up 
lowly and went towards the entrance 
hall. 

Ah, alas! Hie met the country doctor, 
akied by the servants, bearing the Inani- 
mate form of his wife across the thres- 
hald. 

As they laid her gently on a conch 
she opened her oyos and fixed them 
on her husband who was bending over 
her. 

Oh, the wild beseeching look that 
eame into those dark expressive orbs, 
he will never torget to his dying day. 

Her lips moved, and he bent his ear to 
listen. “They have only brought me 
home to die—have pity, and spare me 

—"her voloe choked, tears tilled her 
eyeon. 

“Do not speak of dying—they shall 
bear you instantly to your chamber, and 
I myself will nurse you back to life!’ he 
etied deeply moved. 

A glad light came into her eyes; she 
made an effort to raise her head —tbut the 
eold hand of death was already laid on 
her; with a low moan she tell back—and 
all was over. 

Yor; all was over! There was nothing 
left now for that stern, relentless man 
but mever-dying remorse. He had sent 
her torth to her doom. 

Yet all the world ever knew of thik sad 
domestic tragedy was, that as Lavly 
Monture was riding across the downs to 
Sleaford, to visit her children, who had 
heen semt there tor change of air, he: 
horm took fright, and dashing mad 


onward towards a stu p deelivity, had 
stumbled and tallen over Tri thes ta 
; 


the hapless lady was injured so lear! 


* Torr 
at ehe died shortly a ‘ 
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At Home and Abroad. 


(eutta-pereba does not appeal to most 
people asan article of diet, but there is a 
small—and exceedingly small «ubma 
rine crustacean that positively delights 
in fit. This interesting creature is called 
the “gribble,” and seems to enjoy mak 
ing amealon the gutta-percha used tor 
the sheathing of submarine cables. 


The dogs in the Relgian Ardennes are 
wonderful animals. Two or three are 
harnessed toa cart, and they tly along 
the reads with a kind of fussy peed 
that is almost amusing to watch. When 
they arrive at their destination they 
sjuat down on the ground, and are much 
pleased with alittle admiration, sugar, 
or any other acceptable morsel. Re. 
eently a Belgian landlord drove four 
horses in a race with one of his farmers 
against four yellow dogs, and the race 
was easily won by the dogs, much ty the 
delight of their blue bloused master. 


Meme Englieh clergymen have con 
sented te have the electrophone fitted in 
their churches. Aged and ailing people 
will no longer be debarred from hearing 
the church service and sermon, for with 
the aid of the electrophone they may lis 
ten undisturbed, even if prostrate in bed, 
tw every word epoken or sung in the 
church connected. Doring certain Sun 
days the electrophone company arranges 
hearings from various churches at their 
Offices, when it ix possible to alternatels 
listen to a great number of clergymen 
preaching. 


A tew-party was recently given in one 
of the ftashionables ciroles of Paris by 
phosphoreseent light. It took place atter 
dusk, and ne ertificial lamps were used 
—only the light from phosphorescent 
materials on the floor, furniture, pictures, 
fwcups, and flowers. Wo may tell at 
the same time of another curiosity of this 
sort, but rather more useful, in the sbisapee 
of a “luminous cat,” intended to frighten 
away mice. Itis simply the form of a 
cat stamped out of sheet metal and 
painted with luminous or phosphores- 
cent paint, > as to shine in the dark. 


The Turk of to-day is noted for the 


prodigious quantity of tobaceo which he 


eonsumes. Instead of leading the world 
asa conneisseurol tobacco, the Turk, a 
few centuries ago, was a violent oppe 
nemt of its introduction. The first 
smokers in Turkey were subject to the 
Thest severe punishment. The Sultan 
prohibited It use. ‘Tobacco users in 
Turkey, not being able to indulge in the 
weed through smoking some of those 
whe had acquired a taste for it devised 
the meth! of taking it through the mone 
in the form of atine powder. Smokers 
wereeven threatened with death, tlogued, 
amd otherwise pumished most severels 
fer using the weed, the only efleet af 
which seemed to be to stimulate the ap 
petite fer the forbidden herb. 


The sewers of Paris are among the 
sights which venturesorme visitors to the 
WAY rvet resp l- desire to see Dhooats mare 
us~doain the larger tunnels whieh are 
alert tem feet high and cighiteen feet 
wide, with a channel im the floor, torn. 
ingaeanmal ten feet wide ane three feet 
six imeches deep, alony which the ewer 
age tlows. ‘orm stnaller termed thi 


eanal is less than fonr feet wide, and ear 


areemploved with Nanved wheels run 
ning om the edges of the channel, which 
actas rails. The primary objyeetot boats 


and cars is to drag serapers for cleaning 
the channel. The ears and boats are 
now beth propelled by cleetricity cs 

rives! from accumulators carried in the 


lemdimg vessel of the train of beont 
which, te teasv times, con (x of sin 
Vessels, accommodating asx tinny as jo 
pecrseotis. As the boats have  meither 


sere ws mer pouddles, on account of stir 


rimnge wy the 


prrerpe 6 TeV poeck ing tp mw chain t 
along tl PreoRteotaa ! ! disanat il 
passing over a driving pul ev pemaresl t 


the rmacter 


There te more Catarrh in this section of t 
opountry than a mther Gisenses putt eth 
and until the last few years Was supp pemed to 
be ineuratde Por a great many ye 4 doctors 
pronounce lita wal tlie ‘ ‘ ! 
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Our Young Folks. 





ON A COMET. 


BY A. KE. B. 


YELL, ithappened in this way:—I 
\\ was in the field minding the 


wurzelsand turnips, when I came 
upon a young chay Iving dead as I 
thought tipeon the greun a Near him 


shreds of -— «lr 
prair of spectacios, a 


and a let of 


the essing- gown, 


a broken 


were 
shoe, a 
battered steeple shaped lat, 
buttons 
The things 
as it they'd been 
I was sorry to see the wv 


and looked 
orched. 


mine miof tire 


burned ard = 


ing chap, you 


may be sure for I've stnall nipepers 
efmy own, which goes tar ts make «a 
beady feel temder-like ~o Dteok him up 
ingnyv aris as carefully as T eu t, and 
carried him off to the hospaite 

“No,” they told me there, “he isn't dead 
bout badlw darnaged 

Itcehirped meupa bit, thet did, and I 
went back to the feld. and returned with 


mv arms tu {f dressing-gown, teuttons 
sricd things, whitets T tewek ter the A-Up, 
and told the superintendent how I'd 


found them 


A week ortw ater I heard from the 
hospital folks that the young chap Was 
getting better, and so I y Ann that’s 
miV rrissis, ¥ i KhoOwW al says to tne 
“You'd better go and me tile 

“Well I «aid, “IT don’t know but what 
I will.” 

When I went inte the ward where he 
was lying in bed, I really shouldn't have 
known him, for they'd shaved eft all his 


basin, bee beednage Liggbit- breached 


“Well, LT said, wishing te cheer him 


up, “so you aren't dead, as T expected, 
after dropping trom the sk y,or wherever 
it was you came from!’ 

Hie yuve «a faint suiile “You're alent 
right there,’ says he; “Dd been skylark 
ing, and no mistake, all along of a gay 
deceiver Butt don't Imtemd to, newer 
no more!" said he 

“Maybe vou'd like to hear all about 
it? I’m Freddy's brother,” be says, 


“whose adventures have been printed, 
that 
can't 


n* perhaps You Know, Imm the one 


was in the quarry business. I 


talk much at atime; but there, you drop 
and then; itll do me good to have 
“for, to tell the 
like 


fri new 


your company,” he says; 


truth, it's somewhat loteseorme- lying 


here all day.’ 


“All right,”’ I suvs to him, “Ill come.” 


When | got heme, DT teld Polly Ann, 
my miissis, and she saws te: mae, Hexige,”’ 
whe saves, “vou -bould write it all down, 
apdmavbeitll be printed who h mows? 
eave slic 

= Il 3 beevcd tae hin amd thought it 
ove anal l aves t her, “You're 
there {a ir than what I am, do 
vou te it istoas 1 te v ” 

°s geht is 5 

Seo this is tl . rv that the voung hay 
t !ou Dorat 1 vor Whether his 
beerSunge = Ligetat cided tad muddled = hbs 
idens, T must leave you te judge, as I 
don't know, nor IP v Ant ¥ Thissis 

“Thad taken a strell up among the 
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you take the helm of such a craft as 
that?’’ 

“Well,” I says, cantious-like, “I've 
had some experience in steering, for I've 
held the wheel on board Uncle Samson's 
stearm-tug ‘Tommy Dod’ when the ‘rag- 
ing seas did roar, and the stormy wind 
did blow,’ as the poet says, so I'd be 
willing to try.” 

“All right,” says the astrologer, says 
he, jumping up, “now tor the comet.” 

“And where might it be?” I asked 
hit. 

“Come along,” says he, “and I'll show 
you.” 

“After we'd gone a bit further, he outs 
with hix spy-glass and tells me to look. 
Idid, and saw a chasmin with whopping 
big rocks on either hand; a river flowed 
between, and away in the distance was a 
eurved white band of light, which he 
told te was the comet.” 

“Now,” says he, “we've only got to 
clamber up tothe tip-top of the highest 
rock, leap from it on to the comet, and 
there we are!" 

“doh, indeed,”’ saye I, ‘*is that all?” 

“Well, ’twas such stiff climbing, that 
it began to get dusk as we neared the 
top; but when we got there at last, there 
the plain as a pike-stalt, 
whereupon the old josser got quite ex- 
cited “There 
his steeple-hat. “Comet, ahoy!’ 

*Tally-ho! Stop thiet! Fire!” I yelled, 
not to be behind him. “But how are we 
to board the crait?” saye I. 

‘Take fast hold of my 


war comet 


she is!’ said he, waving 


hand,” says he, 


“keep cool, and when I say (ne, two, 
three, off—jump like a ring-tailed 
roarer!"’ says he. 


“My stars, that wasa jurnp and no mis- 
take! Between you and me, we should 
have been about dead for want of wind 
it it hadn't been for the attraction of the 
Directly we left Mother Farth, 
you know, it gave us a kind of pull, and 
so we landed on it in «a couple of shakes. 
Safe and Oh We fell into 
eoft wartn lava; and then and there 
and old steeple-hat stretched ourselves 


comet. 


sound? yes! 


me 


out, and were soon fast asleep.” 

“LT had searcely opened my eyes in the 
morning, when I heard the watch sing 
out “Land on the starboard bow! 

“T was on my pins ina twinkling, and 
so was the old gentleman. He looked at 
the chart, and says he ‘Mars«—that’s 
about the size of it! 

“Keep her head a point to the wind- 
ward?” roared the captain. 
Back her!" 

And we fetched up alongside the planet 
Mare in a seaman-like manner, beantiful 
to behold. 

“Now then, who's tor the shore?” 
the skipper, says he; “you've got just 
twenty minutes,’ says he, looking at his 


“Stop her! 


Save 


watch, “so make the most of it!’ And 
on shore we went. 

What was itlike? Well, it seemed to 
be a land of waving palms, and cities 


with lordly terraces and dome-crowned 
buildings. You not. 
butall the tolks were kings and queens, 


ean believe it or 

eo Wwe were in good company, I can tell 

you. 
There 


horse to bee 


were no railways, and not a 
even a Jerusalem 
pony, but the people rode abouton birds. 
Maybe read in the “Arablan 
Nights” of the enormous wild towl called 
the roe? 

Well, this was its old its happy 
huntiog-ground, until the Marsites took 


to rearing poultry 


SeeTL, OF 


you've 


home, 


These birds are now as well trained as 
it they attended boarding-school, and a 
trip through the air is awtully jelly. 
PiMieult to catch? Oh, no! If you're 


anything of a judge of fowls, vou just 
pick out your bird, catch it by putting 
salt on. its 


tail, slip « bridle in its 


beak, Jump oon its back--and there you 
are’. 

We yearned to tly ever so far, but 
there! what can you do when your 
twenty minutes is l-P, amd your comet's 


skipper is shouting “All aboard” ? 

Hack we had to go, the gangway was 
removed, the whistle sounded, and we 
were soon careering through space again, 
atthe rate of two miles a minute. 

When it began togrow a bit dark, the 
old bey got out his spy-glass and was 
very busy viewing the starry heavens. 


Hie took a heap of pains trying to 


point out to mea couple of bears—tor so 
he'd call them—a great one and a little 
snd then—let’s see !—ves, there was 

4 and a bull, and a whaleands 
ia heay t other eatures; but 

2 ‘ t ~ “4 4 i l 1 7 


i i 


Well!” I 


inswered hin ‘maybe per- 


I says, “but 
as bare as 


haps I do: my sight’s Al,” 
my shoulder-blades are 
Serah’s Desert!" 

And now a thought occurred to me. 
The more I turned it over and over, the 
more I was struck with the idea, that if 
we could but manage to collect these 
creatures—many of which I'd never even 
heard of betore—put them in a show so 
as to make a kind of Zoo, and teach 
them to jump through boops and point 
out the letters of the alphabet, our tor- 
tunes were as good as made. 

But there !—“the best-laid schemes of 
mice and men gang aft agley.” You 
may think it strange, but it’s neverthe- 
less true, that I was so set on my bloom- 
ing plans, that it was only now that I 
noticed how hot ‘twas getting; and when 
I mentioned my teelings to old steeple- 
hat, I tound that he was quite in a blue 
mood about it, but tried to explain it 
acientifically. 

“Yen,” he says, “we've got a head 
wind, you see, which blows all the heat 
abaft the tunnel.” 

I'd had my suspicions tor some time 
pastas to this gentleman’s real know- 
ledge ot the comet business, and I now 
took the opportunity of asking the 
heimsman where we were going. 

“The sun,”’ he answers pat, “the sur of 
course; but,” he says,“you are requested 


not to speak to the man at the wheel!” 
The sun! Geewilikins! we were lost 
indeed. 
Frightened? Notme! A man who's 


been erupted trom a volcano isn’t easily 
frightened. But the old boy was, and no 
mistake, for he pointed his shaking 
finger first atthe helimsman and then at 
the captain, and behold you! they were 
eo bright that they shone again. 

Well, I just peeped over the bulwarks, 
and there was the great face of the sun, 
showing like a blazing turnace, from 
which, every now and again, there darted 
upwards flames of fire, with a rumbling 
and rattling noise. The lava deck be- 
neath our teet grew hotter and hotter, 
and threatened to melt. 

“coh, jiminy! there’s no time to be 
lost,” says Ito old steeple-hat, who was 
now half-wild with tright, “‘we must 
jump tor our lives!” 

And jump we did, like gone coons, 
without waiting tor one, two, three; and 
the last thing I heard was the voice of 
the skipper as he sang out “*Man over- 
board !’’ 

Atter that, I might have been dead and 
buried tor ages, tor all I felt. Then sud- 
denly I heard voices as in a dream, and 
woke tromalong sleep, to find myself 
alive, but not kicking, in the hospital. 
As to the astrologer—as he called him- 
seelt -I don’t know what became of him; 
and to speak plainly, I don’t much care. 

_ * * * © 7 

This is the tale that the young chap 
told to me, and that Polly Ann—my 
missis—wrote it down; but whether he 
was trying to make fun of me, or was 
light-headed, or was speaking “the 
truth, the whole truth,and nothing but 
the truth,” I must, asI said before, leave 
you to judge. 

ee 

Ewsovenp Ir.—Animals, even the most 
unlikely, at times show themselves capa- 
ble of enjoying any amount of fun and 
amusement, and trom the pig to the ele- 
phant have given 
huge enjoyment 


expression to their 
of a practical joke 
played off on other animals—the tormer 
givingan unmistakable grunt of satis- 
faction, while in the case ot the elephant 
ite sides will literally shake with enjoy- 
luemt. 

one of the latest instances of animals 
amusing and enjoying themselves has 
been related by the owner of an old-fash- 
ioned millin Warren County, Virginia. 
His mill is runs by means ot a very large 
wheel, turned by the water of a brook 
atter the style common in this country a 
century ago. He breeds ducks which 
swim oon the brook just above the mill 
dam. 

A tew weeks ago he saw a large drake 
fiving threugh the air on the wheel of 
the mill, and expected to see it dashed 
the wheel turned round, 
but the drake understood what he was 
about, and, adapting himself to his 
position, when it struck the water he 
went underneath, coming up and catch- 
ing onto the next paddle. The wheel 
was stopped, and the drake swam away 
with joytul quacks at, it 


t ’ picces as 


Was supposed, 


his escape. 


The next day the same lirake was rid- 
ing the wheel, evidently thoroughly « 


w Dé y 
when he tound, as the whee : 
had a duck on every paddle. 
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The World’s Events. 





It is illegal to practise hypnotism in 
Heigium. 

The number of persons born blind 
averages @ in every 1,000,000. 

It is said that the Greenland whale 


sometimes attains the age of 400 yeara. 


The Danes were the first to abolish 
slavery in their West Indian possessions. 


In all the great capitals of Europe, 


save London, some theatres are subsidised. 


Less than one-tenth of the arable 
land of the Russian Empire is under cultiva- 
tion. 

Vinegar is mentioned in the Egyptian 
records a* a medicine in the tenth century 
Be. 

A flowering plant ia said to abstract 
from the soil 30 times ite own weight in 
Water. 

A mechanical device, recently pa- 
tented, pastes paper labels on 100,000 tins 
in ten hours. 

According to figures and statistics, 
the wars of the past forty years have blotted 
out 2S lives. 

The giraffe is the only animal who 
is really dumb—unable to express itself by 
any sound whatever. 

The Repubiic of Uruguay has more 
newspapers in proportion to its population 
than any country in the world. 

It takes eight times the strength to 
gO upstairs that is required to accomplish 
the same distance on a level. 

A million acres Of forest are cut 
down every year to supply European railway 
companies witn sleepers on which the lines 
are laid. 

In Austria every newspaper appear- 
ing more than twice a montb has to deposit 
caution money If politics are treated or men- 
tioned. 

The Japanese propose to erect a great 
Inmenument, builtof iron and similar to the 
hitfel Tower, in commemoration of their 
victories. 

Unbreakable mirrors are now being 
made by pulling a coat of quicksilver on the 
back of a thin sheet of celluloid instead of 
op glass. 

Grasshoppers attain their greatest 
size in South America, where they grow toa 
length of five inches, and their wings spread 
out ten inches. 

Carmen Sylva, the Queen of Rou- 
mania, bas written it is said, opera librettos 
in four languages—French, German, Swedish 
and Koumanian. 

The willow is one of the most adap- 
table of plants. A willow switch stuck in the 
wet ground will almost invariably take root 
and grow up into a tree. 

In Mexico and Siam judge, jury, 
and lawyers all smoke in court, if they wish 
it, Wolle a case is being heard. Even the pri- 
soner is not deprived of his cigar or cigarette. 

A defender of English sparrows 
comes forth with the plea that, inasmuch as 
they feed on seeds of waste plants and weeds, 
they are a positive benefit to the farmer. 

The word coolie, or kholee, is East 
Indian, and means mixed race, forming two- 
thirds of the population of Gujerat; but the 
hame is given indifferently to any Indian 
porter or laborer. 

No cycle is carried on a Russian rail- 
Way unless the tool-wallet is removed. This 
reguiation is due to the fact that on oneocca- 
sion a cyclist left in his wallet a revolver, 
Which went orf and injured a railway em- 
ploy e. 

A scheme for a Women’s 
now on foot in Paris. 


Theatre is 
This theatre will pro- 
duce plays by feminine authors only, or such 
as are written ty men and have for their 
avowed object the advocacy of women's 
rights. 


Indiarubber, in spite of its growing 
scarcity and expense, is meeting with 
favor abroad as a paving for streets. It is 
said to be perfectly noiseless, unaffected by» 
heat or cold, and less slippery and more 
durable than asphalt 


Public school teachers in San Fran- 
ctseo are required tojoin a pension associ# 
tion. Each will pay one dollar a month int 
the treasury, and will be allowed to retire 
after thirty years’ service with an annuity of 
six hundred dollars a year. 

One of the newest paying professions 
is said to be that of a trunk-packer. In map) 
of the large trunk shops you can hire a ma! 
who will pack your trunk artistically, fold- 
ing ¢Xpensive gowns and other garments 
tissue-paper, and stowing away delicate a 


ticles 


m the safest way. 


The universities of Gottingen a! 


the 


are r me ompetition for 
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THE BRAVE. 





BY COLLINS. 





How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
iy all their country's wishes blest! 
When spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck thetr hallowed mould, 
she there shall press a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


hy fairy hands their knell is rung, 

Hy forms unseen their dirge in sung; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
\nd Freedom shall awhile repair 

To dwell a weeping hermit there! 





THE CUBANS AND CUBA. 





The reluctance Spain must feel at 
the idea of losing Cuba in the present 
struggle may even be inferred from 
the many endearing titles which the 
home country has bestowed upon it. 
Thus they call it ‘‘The Pearl of the 
Antilles,"’ ‘‘The Eden of the West,’’ 
end ‘‘The Ever-faithful Isle’’—-though 
the last appellation can certainly no 
longer be applied to it. 

The first landmark which strikes the 
traveler who approaches Havana from 
the sea is the grim outline of the 
Morro, or fort, which guards the en- 
trance to the harbor. The Morro, 
which is also used as a prison, has 
st.od many a siege by the French, 
lbutch, and British, and capitulated to 
the latter power in the year 1762. 

Havana is a fine city; for, though it 
does not contain many striking build- 
ings, there is an air of luxury and 
well-being about it that suggests flush 
times, and there is probably no part of 
the Spanish dominions where money 
is more plentiful in times of peace. 
It is—or was until recently—the great- 
est market in the world for at least 
two great staples, sugar and tobacco. 
The fame of Havana tobacco is such 
that the prices obtained for it are out 
of all proportion to the labor involved 
in its cultivation and manufacture, 
and enable the fortunate Cubans, in a 
sense, to levy a tax on the world’s 
commerce, 

Tobacco factories are numerous, and 
«killed workmen well paid; while 
soldiers and others who have plenty of 
spare time realize a considerable 
amount of pocket-money by the manu- 
facture of cigarettes, which they pre- 
pare in small packets, these in their 
turn being arranged in large bundles, 

ei from their shape wheels, and 
*) 1 to the tobacco factories. 

In many buildings the doorkeeper 
nay be observed at work making 

xarettes for sale. He has a table be- 
fre him on which lies a large pile of 
tobacco, which he rolls into square 
<.pe of rice-paper with a dexterity ac- 
rel by long practice. On one of 
- tingers he wears a small metal cap 

a thimble, which is used to thrust 
to the ends of the cigarettes and 
~e them with the ends of the en- 

"apping paper, for this is the manner 
which they are generally sold 


3 


a..V. 

Havana was formerly a walled city, 
aoa though the walls have long since 
‘+n destroyed—only traces of them 
now remaining—it is still the custom 

refer to the city as ‘‘within’’ and 
‘without’? the walls. The portion 
*.(uin the walls comprises the old 
with its narrow streets, which is 
the business quarter, though fine 
Streets and boulevards mark the 

‘er portion of the city. One of the 

ipal streets is the Calle ©’ Reilly, 
* named after a former captain- 
ral. It may be noted that Irish 
es are not uncommon in the rec- 
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several theatres, ia which good com- 
panies perform, the most notable being 
the Tacon. This theatre, which was 
until recently the largest in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, was built by convict 
labor. Externally it has no architec- 
tural pretensions, but the interior is 
com modious and luxuriously appointed, 
the stalls and boxes rising in five tiers 
one above the other. Between the acts 
the audienve will come out and prome- 
nade along the adjacent avenues and 
boulevards, which are gaily lighted and 
filled by a well-dressed and well-man- 
nered crowd. 

On some nights the band plays in 
the centre of the square opposite the 
Tacon Theatre, and here fashionable 
society will assemble in the cool of the 
evening to meet and converse, prome- 
nading in evening dress under the 
leafy avenues, or sitting in the chairs 
which are provided for the public and 
rented for a small amount. 

In the eouthern part of the island a 
large amount of fruit—principally 
bananas—is grown for export to the 
United States. All tropical fruits abound; 
oranges, Mangoes, guavas, pine-apples, 
and many others. One which deserves 
special mention is the alligator pear, 
so called from its shape, though it is 
not a pear at all but an entirely dif- 
ferent fruit. It is six to eight inches 
in length, and contains a stone about 
an inch in diameter enclosed in a rich 
yellow pulp. In the West Indies, 
where butter is dear and bad, this 
pulp is sometimes used as a substitute; 
and concerning this the following story 
may be told: A planter inquired of a 
friend if it was true that he had dis- 
charged his bookkeeper. ‘‘Why, yes,”’ 
he replied; ‘‘I found that he used to 
eat butter with nis bread, and a man 
who eats butter during the pear season, 
on the salary that he had, cannot be 
honest.’’ 

It was our lot, tays a correspondent, 
to take a journey in a Spanish steamer 
from Santiago in the south to Havana 
in the north, touching at a number of 
intermediate ports. The steamer was 
very dirty, as may be imagined when 
it is said that she carried cattle for 
the Havana market. The cattle were 
hoisted on board by means of a steam 
winch lifting a rope fastened round 
their horns, a proceeding which they 
took quite quietly, and seemed to re- 


gard as a matter of course. 
ventana 


Goop axp Bap Action.—An hour of 
vice is as long as an hour of virtue; 
but the difference between good and 
bad actions is infinite. Good actions, 
though they diminish our time here as 
well as bad actions, still lay up for 
us a happiness in eternity, and will 
recompense what they take away by a 
plentiful return at last. When we trade 
with virtue, we do but buy pleasure at 
the expense of time. So it is not so 
much a consuming of time as an ex- 
change. Asa man sows his corn, he 
is content to wait awhile, that he may, 
at the harvest, receive with advantage. 


———oOor. 


Grains of | Gold. 








Habits grow stronger in indulgence. 

Content is the true philosopher's 
stone. 

Great virtues are as necessary to Bus- 
tain good fortune as bad. 

There are many of the greatest deeds 
done in the sinall struggles of life. 

Pride conceals our own faults, but 
multiplies prodigiously the faults of others. 


Life’s pleasures, if not abused, will 


ve new every morning and fresh every ever 
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Femininities. 





The first indication of domestic hap- 
piness is the love of one’s home. 

It is beauty’s privilege to kill Time; 
and, in revenge, Time kills beauty. 

Overheard—‘‘Mrs. Devere-Hawkins 
is a widow, is she not?” “Temporarily.” 


Young people always like to have a 
“Lovers’ Lane,” intersected with plenty of 
bridal patha. 


A young lady contends that corsets, 
although unhealthy, are economical in that 
they prevent waiat. 


To keep husbands and boys from 
straying away from home, make bome 
pleasanter than any other place. 


Clara: Why on earth did she marry 
him? Was it because he was ber last chance? 
May: No. I fancy it was because he was her 
frat. 

In Sweden and Norway a marriage 
cannot legally take place until the contract- 
ing parties each produce a vaccination cer- 
tificate. 


Husband: You look splendid in that 
bat. Wite: You always discover I look 
splendid when the time comes for me to 
have a new one. 


‘‘Your daughter has a great many 
admirers.”" “Ob, yes; she puts nearly all her 
window curtains on the rods with her old 
engagement rings.” 

Parisian lady cyclists are never at a 
loss for new and daring styles. The latest in 
this direction is the wearing of knicker- 
bockers and short socks. 


Kate: How did you get Tom to pro- 
pose to you, dear? Mary: I told him that 
you were madly in love with him, and were 
deterinined to have bim at any cest, dear- 
eat. 

‘*You seem to regard a proposal as 
an every-day affair,” he said. “Well, no 
acarcely that,’’ she replied. “Kkivery other 
day. I never give my answer the sume 
day.”’ 

In ancient days the precept was 
“Know thyself.” lpn modern times it: bas 
been supplanted by the far more fashion- 
able maxim, “Know thy neighbor, and 
everything about her.” 

No French bride will ever consent to 
wear pearia on her wedding-day, as the say- 
ing goes that pearls inean tears in her mar- 
ried life; nor will she marry on Sunday, that 
day being considered most unlucky. 


‘‘He’s your first cousin, isn’t he?’ 
sald Mrs. Dimling to aix-year-old Freddy, 
alluding to a new baby of whom Freddy was 
very fond. “Oh, no,” replied Freddy. “1 
had two cousins before he was born.” 


The importance of admitting the 
light of the sun freely to all parts of our 
dwellings cannot be too highly estimated. 
Indeed, perfect health in nearly as much de- 
pendent on pure sunlight as it ison pure 
air. 

A young lady being engaged to be 
married, and getting sick of the bargain, 
applied toa friend to help ber to untie the 
knot before it was too late. “Oh, certainly, 
he replied, “It's very easy to untie tt now, 
whiie it's a beau.” 

Upholsterer: Madam, this is a fine 
reception chair. Our latest destyn. Try it, 
please. Mra. Society: Dear me! how uncom- 
fortable it is! I couldn't sit in it for five 
minutes. Upbolsterer: Thats it exactly, 
madam. You see, it is intended for callers. 


One of the beauties of the court of 
Frederick the Great said to the king, “Sire, 
how is it that you, who are @o illustrious al- 
ready, still seek for additional fame?’ 
“Madame,” he replied, ‘for the same reason 
that you, although so besutiful, still wear 
rouge.” 

If «a Parisian lady wishes to show 
special grace and favor to a valued cook or 
chambermaid who gets married while in her 
employ, she can grant no kindness that will 
be more highly appreciated than the loan of 
one of her carriages to figure in the bridal 
procession. 


A young lady, possessing more 
vanity than personal charms, remarked, in 
a jesting tone, but with an earnest glance, 
that “she traveled on her good looks 4 
rejected lover being present, said he 
“could now aecount for the young lady's 
never having been found far frem home. 


A pure silk fabric burns somewhat 
like wool, and emits In burning asinqiilar 
odor to wool or & hot shoe when applied ton 
horse's hoof. It burna with «a Mame, jleny 
ing # black carbonaceous ash. Welghted 


siiks will not burn in the samic Suny Ihey 
coutain such @ large proportion of metal 
salts that the combuetion te quite different 


The Queen Regent of Spain has a 
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Masculinities. 





Excessive coffee-drinking, it ia said. 
impairs the sight. 


Cheek wins in this world, especially 
if the cheek is dimpled and rosy. 


It is a peculiar belief in Spain that a 
stork's egg is acertain cure for habitual tp 
temperance. 


An inveterate old bachelor says that 
ships are called “she” because they always 
keep a man on the look-out. 


The married man who interrupts 
while his wife is giving him a curtain lee- 
ture only delays the time of his wolng to 
sleep, 


Good nature, like a bee, collects its 
honey from every berb. [ll nature, like a 
Spider, sucks poison from the sweetest 
flowers, 


(iive toa grief a little time, and it 
softens to a regret, and grows beautiful at 
last; and we cherish it as we do some old, 
dim picture of the dead. 


A lawyer recently went into the surf 
to bathe, and encountered a huye shark. 
Their eyes met for an toustant, when the 
#hark blushed and awa out, 


Stranger: And so you believe in Pro 
fessor Chioride’s cure for drunkenness? 
Ked-nosed enthusiast: KBelleve in it! How 
can I help believing tn it? I've been cured 
#ix times, 


Ho is the greatest man who chooses 
the right with invinetble resolution, who 
bears the heaviest burdens cheerfully, and 
Whose rellance on truth and virtue is the 
most unfaltering. 


King William [. introduced horse 
Khoeing into England; and s#tx horse shoes 
are on the coat-of-arms of the man to whom 
he gave vast estates for caring for his: horses 
in this way. 


“Life is like a theatre, in this re 
spect that, although during the performances 
we bold higher and lower places, we all om 
In one common stream when the misasus 
over, and we go home.” 


If it takes a boy twenty-five min 
utes to cut three sticks of wood to tail tie 
kettle, how long will it take hin next mors 
Ing to walk three miles in the country to 
mect a clreus coming to town? 


“There!”? said Miss Dashie, as she 
sealed a letter addressed to her lover; “that 
lan’'t very bright, but It will do for hin 
Lovers are alike. If you only write to them, 
they don't care what you say.” 


A painter, who was well acquainted 
with the dire effects of law, had to represent 
two men oone who had gatned nw hlawautt, 
and another who had lost one. Tle putnted 
the former with nm abirt on, and the latter 
naked. 


Remarked the young man in ewell 


ing tones. “lm an agnostic.’ bide: 
gentioeman: “And what is mm mytiostis 
Fresh youth: "A\n agnostic is a fellow whe 
fan'teure of anything kelderly gentler 
“T see; but how does It happen you mare re 


you are an agnostic? 


The poorest are fet Unifreqiuentls 
the happiest \ Sultan who, ae a cure for 
low spirits, Was directed by hie tmiedionl ad 
Viner to wearthe #hirtof the lhappiest 
in his dominions, #elected a vay and ree 
fellow, but on #tripping tien for bin wtir 


found he didnt wear one 


Sir Walter Scott, meeting an Iris} 


beygar in the street, who lmiyportur 1 Dilan 


for kixpence, the (sreat Unknown, not bin 
ing one, gave bimagahiliing, nddiny, witt 
laugh, “Mind now, «#ir, you owe te 
pence, *“foeh, Sure enough, wale thie 
gar, ‘and (cod grant you life till T pu 

St. Louis lost his hair in Palestine, 
and when ¢(jucen Lianen saw hin thous» ce 
nuded «he was sorely vexed. However, abe 
bethought herself of wm remedy, whict 
to cut off a lock frota the tend of e& 
courtier, these a@he sewed carefuily towetive 


and thus made the first wig' 


“Confound it,’’ exelatmed 


“what m stupid tellow thut eler oinx 
“low 40? Inquired his friend “Why, J 
told him the other day that I wanted 
graved In the enyvayvement ring the | 
‘From A. to Z ‘From Arthur to Zer 
you know and the idtot ent to work ‘i! 


putin the whole alplatet! 


The affections of tries Tren 
well-, atony on the outealce four 
within, not Nowtny for f 
soul far and near, to ‘ 
nor gushing pauud «are ! 
in thesun, f ) 

limba | 
~ ne 
ai a 





14 
Latest Fashion Phases. 


Moat distinctive styles will mark the 
millinery of the fall and winter. The 
majority of bate are round, not very 
high, but broad, and recall a highly 
ornamental beret. A curious notion is 
that in many cases the velvet has been 
gathered, and then the stitches removed, 
so that it bas the appearance of being 
puckered, for the lines remain just as if 
the threads were there. 

The new notion in ribbons are the 


biack and colored velours, and the 
basket-work weavings in self oolors, 
Oriental brocades, well covering the 


whole surface of the ribbon, are appear- 
ing also, and shot glace ribbons with 
borders are well to the fore. Three 
shades appear in most of the examples, 
and terry effects are asserting them- 
selves in many ways, both in ribbons 
and fabrics employed in millinery. 
Mtriped velvete and silk plaids in bright 
colors are to be employed too, and a 
good many stripes, Chenille will figure 
largely in ornamentation, and sequina, 

A round blue toque, with a couple of 
pleated rows of lace at the edge and two 
large black ostrich feathers standing up, 
is not so original eas a beaver-oolored 
velvet with a reund crown. One with 
feathers and osprey, ruffied velvet on 
the brim and e#iik gethered on cordings 
for the crown, was far more uncommon, 
for this, like all the rest, turned up at 
the side, 

Many models on these lines are made 
in terry volvet, with a liberal display of 
chenilie in the embroidery on the 
crowns, The pretty cerise shade takes a 
decided position in millinery this au- 
tump, and a bonnet in this shade, with a 
stiff crown trimmed with steel sequins, 
is a capital example of the reat, but not 
quite so charming asa sky-blue border, 
surrounded, as it were, by two double 
gathered tiounces of the velvet, the 
crown entirely covered witb gold, tur- 
quolre, and opals, White feathers ap- 
peared on this also, 

In « black velvet toque, the crown was 
gathered to a central button like the cap 
of a German student. It bas a double 
scalloped brim of light blue velvet held 
in with large jet boules between the 
acallops, and cocks’ feathers mingled 
with Osprey at the side, We have not 
yet abandoned the picture bat, and one 
with a mauve velvet brim bad a crown 
comp posed of glace mauve satin with up- 
standing gathered tucks of this material 
ali over it; interspersed with this were 
rosettes on the top, and two featbers on 
the crown and one under, 

A jeweled crown of the shape of the 


academic cap, in light green trimmed 
with white feathers, is quaint and pretty, 
but not so unique as a turban with no 
crown atall, composed of bright yellow 


velvet entwined with tulle, and a steel 
gaion worked on canvas; an oeprey at 
the side, intermixed with velvet bows, 


The real old boatshaped hats are popu- 
lar, (be crown low and fiat, and the brim 
turning up in front, generally covered 
with velvet or silk, the brim arranged 
like an arched coronet at the back, a 
bird with outstretched wings in the 


front. 

Illustrative of the decidedly new modes 
isa toque of drawn violet velvet with a 
waved front entirely covered with steel, 
A cerise-red velvet toque with a low 
crown bas the centre gatbered in a circle, 
three loops standing up at the side inter- 
mixed with jet, and « series of circular 
pumings rouod the brim. 

A great deal of light blue velvet will 
be worn during the autumn and winter; 
and on @ pretty littie close filling bonnet 
black ostrich featbers have been treated 
in quite a unique manner. They are 
formed into tiny tips not much larger 
than a nickel, and turning downwards 
overlap eech other, forming the trim- 
mning which entirely surrounds the bon- 
net, a oouple of ram’shorn tips being 
piace al the side. 

There is a iovely new color like ane- 
mone, much preter than magenta, and 
something between red peach and ruby. 


This has been employed for a pretty 
quilted bonnet, made after the Tam o’ 
Shanter fashion, and a couple of feathers 
at the a'de, 
A hatof black velvet, richly embrol- 
dered on the crown and gathered ina 
ble row round the brim is trimmed 
“ sine fun! pDabie rosettes, from 
* . ) orn a € arg 
* ‘ - ge a 6 se 
s feathers iheir nat 
ural stale, bul made up in lat, wing-like 
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trimming, are the newest introduction 
into the boat- shaped hat, starting in the 
front and resting on the beck, and in 
quite the old style 

Mouse color is one of the favorite 
shades. A large circuler toque in this of 
terry velvet bes the brim cut up in three 
distinct battlements, velor sotique gatb- 
ered and drawn all over, which shows 
that the modes of the future are not those 
of to-day. 

The milliners will have to sccustom 
their hands to ail this drawn tucking 
work and gathering, without which it 
appears that bonnets snd toqces and 
dressy bats will certainiy not be up to 
date, 

There iss redundancy of ornament in 
the way of feathers. Too many could 
bardly be crowded on to the sides of bats, 
toques, or bonnets, which ts lamentable 
if all that bas been written with regard 
to the cruelty é¢xercised in procuring the 
osprey is really true. 

It ies plain duty lying at the door of 
fashionable women to secertain for them- 
selves whether this be so or not. In hata, 
feite will be almost universal, with talior- 
made gowns, snd many sre still to be 
seen with the high crowns, and some 
with the low fist ones 

There are to be seen felts in every 
variety of shade, not only im dark biue, 
dark green, brown, and kindred tints, 
but in the very lightest pinks, eau de 
Nil, brilliant reda, sky-biae, and biscuit 
color, which will doubtiess be relieved 
by black veivet trimmings and biack 
feathers, white and bieck plumes having 
the preference over ail otbers except coq 
and owl, which are freely introduced on 
most of the felt models that aim at being 
as severely simple asthe ber kinds of 
millinery are ornamental. 

There are a groat many besutiful trim- 
mings now prepering for lovely fronts 
in evening gowns ‘(ne of theme is of 
white satin embroidered in pearis and 
emeralds, the emersidsa very large and 
important, and the design convention- 
alized floral. Most of these fronts for 
skirts have also a piece for the full 
pouched bodice, treated tn the same way. 
Another satin was worked in chenilie, 
the design Wistarias intermixed with 
pearis, but instead of cccupying the 
centre of the front breadth, it was carried 
down the off side, forming = square 
corner. 

Many beantiful tabliers after this order 
have been prepared in s mixture of gold 
and steel, on lsce braid work, while 
others show s combination of silver and 
jet or rather aluminiom, which on the 
score of lightness is taking the pisce of 
silver, and aiso on sesount of another 
great virtue, vis, that it does not tarnish. 
Gold and silver is siso blended in the 
embroidery with mother of pearl in 
large important pieces, which serve to 
produce very handsome patterns. Lovely 
embroidery is displayed on # front drese 
trimming, worked in silks, with dragon 
flies and orchids, spangled and beaded. 

Net is a favorite material for the 
groundwork of the embroideries carried 
out in steel palliettes and beads, inter- 
mixed with p'nk coral, which is one of 
the great novelties of the moment, and 
this also is employed in largeovsil piecos, 
which, applied to the front of a bodice, 
stands out well from the igure 

Sometimes in one piece s great variety 
of treatment ts introduced on the net 
foundation, such a# gold beads and pink, 
blue, and bieck peeria. with turq coise 
andrubies. Pearls employed in embroi- 
dery are of all simeand colors, and ap- 
pear to be pressed by the finger into 
every shape. 

Some gracefal and delightfal trim- 
mings take the form of flowers in silk 
and paliliettes upited by embroidered 
bows, and very wonderful indeed are the 
heavier makes, in which the entire 
groundwork is formed of pailiettes over- 
lapping each other, the flowers standing 
out in bold relief, made by piling the 
palilettes one opon snother until they 
stand up in the roses and chrysanthe- 
mume to the depth of haifan ineh. These 
look extremeiy well in jet and emeraid- 
green pailleties. 

Many of the best silk embroidery 
specimens are accompanied by silver cut 
sequins resembling jeweia Trimmings 
for Kmpire bodices worked on pet, teke 
the form of broad stripes in which large 
flowers in satin applique are emphasised 
by paillettes, 


One of the most original works of art, 
wever, arethe white Kid Uoieroce, the 
lation aimost hiddes by the mass of 

w ar pany ’ red pearis, pink 
orai, emeralds end diag :G68 which are 


introduced into the Byzantise pattern. 


They are bold and daring, bat look ex- 
coedingly well when made up, snd are 
a good stand by in s wardrobe. 

A pink satin dress was = real special 
delight, for its tint was of the loveliest, 
and the entire front of the skirt and 
bodice were worked with silver pailiettes 
and lace, the intervening stripes carried 
across the material being formed of over- 
lapping peiliettes. 

Oval diamond buckles seem to bave 
superseded ail others, and the narrow 
leather belts still remain prime favorites, 
some of them being encrusted with 
jewels. 





Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIETY OF SUBJ BOTS. 

Among pretty printed cottons for win- 
dow curtains, cushions, and bedstesds 
are new blue ones with a good, effective 
bordering in white, or white with the 
willow pattern and otbers in biue. These 
cottons wash perfectly, and at small cost 
s country bedroom can be made to look 
very artistic 

White valances, worked in washing 
crewels, look very well with the colored 
curtains, Several of the old-fashioned 
white counterpanes are ornamented with 
bold floral designs in the centre and 
corners, with atreilisin pale goid color 
filling up the spaces, all in washing 
silks, 

Smocked curtain bends in sateen or 
silk are somewhat of a novelty. They 
are made of a doubie piece, and have 
overcast loops at each end. They sver- 
age nine inches jn width, and the smock- 
ing occupies three inckes down the 
middle, 

It is much the fashion now to have 
colored silk bedspread and pillow covers 
with plain muslin cover, and frills of ew- 
broidered muslip, and the pillows in the 
shape of hearts. 

Small pillows for the sofa sre siso in 
this shape, and some like large crackers, 
with deep lace at each end, tied round 
with satin ribbon and finished off with a 
bunch of loops. On the bedspread and 
pillow covers a large monogram is em- 
broidered in white. On s sofs the two 
cushtons—large end asiways negligentiy 
placed one half over the otber—are of 
contrasting colors; snd the footstool 
should be of one or of both colors, The 
newest cushions have a frill two inches 
wide only instead of the usual deep one. 

Some fascinating work begs are made 
with parti colored tasselied ends, a icose 
silk lining, and three to four inch ribbon 
drawatrings. The silk lining is attached 
to the beg only where the drawstring 
runners are, #0 that it stands up distinct 
from the beg, and has an excelient effect. 
A pretty cretonne or brocade or, indeed, 
any materiai may be used, but the lining 
and drawstring should siwsys present s 
contrast. The lining is doubie st the 
neck. 

The dainticst little string bags can bo 
made of lengths of three colored incb- 
wide ribbons sewn together, with a» gilt 
sequin at the end of each. When the 
ball of string is fitted in and the draw- 
string pulied tight these ends fall over. 

Babies’ blankets, with cherube’ heads 
at the corners in outline stitch in pink or 
biue creweils, look pretty, with the edges 
undulating and overcast in the same 
color. 


Busy fingers have lately been much 
engaged with covering cardboard boxes 
and miniature chests of drawers with 
thin brocade or artistic cretonne as re 
ceptacies for photoes, lace, gloves, veils, 
and small odds and ends. The work is 
not difficult, but must be nestiy done, 
and the whole is finished cf with a fancy 
gaioon. 

Among the many pretty etcsteras of 
fashions of the day may be ranked the 
tea cloths for afternoon gstherings. At 
some teas, the smali tables set out sbout 
the rooms bave white muslin cioths with 
deep lace flouncing, while st some iste 
garden parties the cloths were of delicate 
colored and flowered muslin, with s frili 
of chiffon matching in tone, lightly 
caught up with a stitch here and there. 

Fine linen with an insertion and edging 
of pillow lace, or a design embroidered 
in white thread; Swiss muslin, with 
colored ribbon run in and out of inser- 
tion, crossing and running round the 
cloth, with ciustered loops at sech cor- 
ner, are popular, and so are others with 
® pattern in drawn thread ali over them. 
Or @ scattered design of single vivciecta. 
worked in washing thread or silk, with s 
group in each corner, the stalks being 
goid iored and without leaves 

The ordinary white tes 
ornaments ip this way, and heve a fai! of 
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coarse thread lace sewn on. As wedding 


which ts greatiy used for tabie cloths 
and slips. 

The daintiest little teapot holders are 
to be seen made of wadded satin, bro 
cade, or iu the material of the cloth. 
They are circular, sbout five inehes in 
diameter, edged with s cord and as con- 
coaied wire, so that they fold over and 
resembie in shape the division of an 
orange. Some of them are of soft silk, 
“smocked” in color. 

A liver or oid china bowl of roses or 
sC19 other flowers, or a quaint beske 
filled with moss and ferns, is to be seen 
on many prettily arranged tea tabies, for, 
now that five o’clock tea is such an insti- 
tution—considerabie thought is bestowed 
on it to render it attractive and, if possi- 
ble, original 

Oak bas as fascination for all artistic 
persons, and, of late, there has been s 
search for old kitchen dressers, on which 
to arrange the collections of china, deift, 
and pottery. Oak slabs for mastel- 
shelves with s carved border, carved oak 
chests for holding wood, and even coal, 
carved bedposts as the ends of tall 
screens, and any other article, the 
qusinter the better, are pounced upon as 
prizes; but perhaps the greatest novelty 
are the wicker lobster pots, piain or 
gilded, set on carved stands or smal! 
tables, and filled with grasses or planta 
These require space, as do the tail 
screens, which attain ten and twelve feu 
in height; or the gigantic lamp shades of 
painted cardboard, stiff and round, that 
have lately made their appearance. 

Toothache, caused by sa cold in the 
fecial nerves, may often be relieved by 
wringing a soft towel out of cold water, 
and sprinkling it with strong vinegar. 
This should be laid on the face like s 
poultice, and will often be followed by s 
refreshing sleep. 

Pulled Bread.—Take a freshly-baked 
loaf of bread, cut off all the crust; then, 
with a fork or the fingers, tear the other 
pert of the bread into long thin strips 
Lay these in s pan, and place iu s moder- 
ate oven until dry through; then quicken 
the hest so as to color quickly. Whens 
pale golden coior, take from the pan, and 
serve cold with butier or cheese, 

Potted Keef.—Slice thinly four pounds 
of lean raw beef, and beat the slices with 
sroilisg pin. Sprinkle over them sbout 
balf a teaspoonful of powdered allspice, 
pepper and salt to taste, and add s pinch 
of esyenne. Leave the meat in sa cold 
piace with the sp‘ce on it, and turn it 
once or twice. Then piace it in s jar, 
and add only jast enough water to cook 
it Tie some paper over the top of the 
jar. Cover witb a tin or saucer, and cook 
it in a slow oven for ten hours, 

Let the meat stand in the jar till cool, 
then pound it to sa paste, using s little 
gravy inthe process, and adding more 
seasouing if necessary. Place the meat 
in small jars, and run a littie melted 
butter over it. This will keep for some 
time in s cool place, sad when served 
may be cut in thin delicate slices with 
very sharp knife. 

Coid Potatoes Redressed.—Chop or 
slice cold bolied potatoes quite fine, place 
therm in a baking-dish, strew butter and 
sait on them, and dredge a little flour on 
éach isyer. When fuli, pour milk over 
them, and bake in the oven to a nice 
brown. 


German Stew.—Take one and one-bsif 
pounds of neck of mutton and pst it 
into s pot with a tablespoonfal of drip 
ping; add two onions siiced, siiowing 
them to fry gently; add a little water, 
cover the pot end stew siowly for so 
bour. Now wasb a good firm cabbeg¢; 
remove outside leaves, and divide it into 
eight pieces lengthwise; place it in water; 
peel six potatoes, and cut them in slices; 
piace them aiso in the water. When (be 
mest bas stewed as above piace the ca 
bage and potatoes round the mest; 
sprinkie over them s teaspoonful of #st 
and a baif of pepper; repisce the lid #54 
stew for three-quarters of an bour, t#*- 
ing care it does not burn. The whole * 
cooked by steam, and is good and «~~ 
pomical. 

Hereisan English receipt for lem 
butter, said to be fine. The juice so¢ 
grated rind of three lemons, three egé* 
well besten, one pound of sugsr, - 
email cup of water, one level teaspoor 
Beat weil together anc 
Patin cove 


of butter 
Sve minutes until thick. 
jelly giasses. 
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The Next Door. 


BY M. &. 


+ HEN Mra. Chatterton, very pretty 
\\ young widow, with one little boy, 
bought a small cottage at Bolton, 
act came there to reside, she thought it 
an earthly paradise; but Satan entered in 
paradise, and the very first day that little 
Holand Chatterton went out to pisy, ® 
grest dog Jjamped the hedge which dt 
vided bis mother’s garden from her 
neighbor's, and barked and growled 
most terribly at tbe small man in petti- 
coats and red stockings, who st once 
few to his motber with piteous wsils 
and sbrieks of terror. 

Mra. Chatterton caressed ber child, 
placed bim in safety in the middle of 
ber bed, and rushed oat into the garden, 
armed with a curtain pole, te expel the 
intruder. 

He was there still, and hed frightened 
the little servant, in a white cap, who 
was called Roland’s nurse-maid, to such 
a degree that she had climbed s vine 
treilia, and clung to it half way up, cry- 
ing piteously. 

Meanwhile, a man of portly habit, and 
eo well dreseed that, but for his disgust- 
ing conduct, Mra. Chatterton would bave 
considered bim a gentleman, stood on 
the other side of the hedge, laughing. 

“All be wants to do is to lick your 
band, young women,” this masculine 
individual was saying. ‘“He’s the best- 
tempered fellow. Come down and be 
friends with bim.” 

“| can’t, sir!” equealed the little maid. 
+ J’ that afraid, I shail die, sir! I had 
a covsin died of hydryfoby, sir! Ooh! 
Ob! He’saclimbing up after me!’ 

Mra Chatterton, though mortally afraid 
of the dog berself, was determined not to 
quail before these insolent intruders. 
She advanced slowly. 

‘Call your dog away, sir,” she said. 
“The brute bas aiready nearly frightened 
my son intoconvulsions. Now he attacks 
my servante. No doubt I shall be the 
pext victim. Call bim off!’ 

“Here, Leo!’ cried the gentieman. 

Leo beard, and obeyed reluctantly. 

‘Come down, chiid,” said Mra. Chat- 
terton. “It is most shocking thst we 
should have this to bear. Is that your 
dog, sir ?”’ 

“That is my dearest friend Leo,” re- 
plied the portly gentleman; “and allow 
me to tell you, madam, that he is worth 
any ten men, and all the women I bave 
ever bad the misfortune to meet. The 
young person is qcite safe. Why doesn’t 
sbe come down ?”’ 

Mrs. Chatterton, conscious that the 
dignity of the situation was not increased 
by the great exhibition of stocking which 
Sophy was making, repeated her com- 
mends. The maid descended and rushed 
into the house, uttering a wild shriek: 
and Mrs. Chatterton turned tothe dog’s 
mnaster. 

“Sir,” she said, “as I cannot permit 
my only son’s life to be perpetually in 
Ganger, | must request you never to 
Siow that dog to enter my garden 
agsin.”’ 

“I'll request bim not to do so,” replied 
the gentieman. ‘He’s partial to a bit of 
fun, though. He’s like mein that It is 
bis sense of the ridiculous, I am sure, 
‘oat brings bim here. If you will climb 
trees when he appears, be may think it 
“0 400d a joke to lose. He may insist 
on coming.’’ 

“A Jog who would behave lixe that 
would prove bimeelf mad,” replied Mca. 
Chatterton, “] gm quite as averse to 
bycropbobla ss Sophy im I sball think 
it my duty to shout him if he tres passes 
“2 my grounds agsin.”’ 

Mra. Caatterton did not own a pistol, 
40d © uld not have fired one if she had, 
bul the threat enraged the stout gentle 
man 

“Perbaps you would like to shoot me 
also? hesaid. “Observe, madam, I am 
“= ™%y own grounds, not on youra I 
Seve my opinion of any one who can 
‘ake « dislike to a noble animal like 
‘bat, who can repulse his offers of affeo- 
“on. | begin to doubt the creature’s 
“sce"\\y. Generally he mskes no mis- 
‘ekes, Why be should make advances 
 & cowardly little milksop of a boy and 
ye “*¥elilog idiot of a maid-servant 1 am 
sure | can’t guess, Come, Leo. Madam, 
he ‘86 you toteke your family to Dr. 
“i fr @8 800m ag possible. Good-morn- 





nsoj/ent wretch !” gasped Mra. 


> 


2nt be, mum 
Ox 


gasped Sopby, 


a 


@".'4 « mind to souse him with b’iling 
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water!” called cook, from the kitchen 
window. “Oh! but he’s the fiend, that’s 
what he is—bad lucx to him !”” 

The individual thus described was not 
yet too far away to overhear, and he 
grinned sardonically. 

People said of Mr. Sutphen that be had 
been jilted in his youth, and had hated 
women ever since. Certsinly they were 
right about the women. He could see no 
good in any of them, and when they of- 
fended him he behaved most horribly, as 
in this present instance. 

And this was a nice beginning for two 
neighbors; especially for Mra. Chatter- 
ton, who had never before been treated 
with any Ciscourtesy, and who was used 
to look upon men as her natural pro- 
tectors and admirers. 

It gave her a new sensation, and s 
most unpleasant one, to be addressed in 
that fashion, to be looked at as Mra. 
Satphben had looked at her. 

Then he bad called ber son, her vaby 
yet ia petticoats, a cowardly milk-sop! 
Considering the exhibition of stockings 
she did not feel much sympathy for 
Sophy; still he had behaved like a brute 
to the girl. 

She longed to punish him, and she 
could not see her way to it. However, 
she had a gate opened into the other 
road, that she might not always be 
obliged to pass his windows in going 
oat. From this time the widow and the 
bechelor lived in a state of warfare only 
possible to country neighbors. There 
was always a cow or a chicken, a goose 
or a turkey to quarrel over. 

The bechelor bad his washing and 
ironing done at bome by bis servant who 
tied bis clothes-line to the branch of an 
old tree which grew on Mrs. Chatterton’s 
side of the dividing hedg>. 

Mra. Chatterton waited until all the 
shirts and stockings were hung up, and 
then bade Sophy untie the rope. 

Sopby cut it, and all the garments lay 
upon the ground. Mr. Sutphen consulted 
a lawyer, snd Mrs. Chatterton hada bill 
for “clotbes line, and damage to gar- 
ments” presented to her, which she 


It wes only one of a thousand annoy- 
ances, and this went on fora full year at 
least; everybody in the vilisge knew 
about it, and everybody blamed the old 
bechelor; bat, curiously enough, sa great 
attechment bad sprung up between the 
original cause of the quarrel—the great 
Newfoundland dog, Prince Leo, and the 
widow's littie boy, Roland, who hed now 
got into knickerbockers, and bad his long 
curis cut. 

The heads of the opposing armies 
should beve interfered, but they did not. 
They pretended not to know anything 
about it. 

There was a deep pond, almost a lake, 
hard by the little cluster of cottages of 
which Mre. Chstterton’s was one, and 
Roland had been forbidden to go near it 


alone. 

Alas! when bis hair wae cropped and 
his skirts put away the baby vanished 
for ever. Roly became a boy. And he 
not only went to the lake alone, but 
went there to paddie about in the water. 
One day be was missed. 

Sophy bad lingered at her glass awhile 
in view of the arrival of the young 
butcher. A great terror seized upon the 
mother. She flew towards the pond. 

As be saw her coming, naughty Roland 
ran furtber into the water and lost his 
footing. He was drowning—drowning 
before her eyes. She could not swim, 
but rushed in after him, shrieking 
loudly. 

Instantly a man rushed scross the 
sand. A dog passed him, and flew into 
the water. 

Mr. Satphen was the man, Prince Leo 
the dog. The former brought oat the 
lady, the latter the little boy. 

Bat for their promptitude both would 
bave been drowned, and as soon as Mrs. 
Chatterton felt sure they were not, she 
knelt down at Leo’s side and kissed bim 
on bis good brown nose. 

“You dear thing, I love you,” said sbe; 
“and you, sir, my eternal gratitude is 
yours.” 

After this peace reigned between the 
cottegers. Offerings of roses from the 
gentiemsn, snd of custards from the 
lady, brought on calis and tea-drinkings 
—of course, at Mrs. Chatterton’s house. 
And one day, while they sat opposite 
each other, with Koly between them, and 
Prince Leo at his master's feet, Mr. Sut- 
phen remarked, — 


‘This is very nice. I should like to be 
so always” 

Mra. Chatterton biushed 

“Should you ?” be asked. ‘‘I’ll be very 


good to Roland. I love him dearly.” 


“And I'll be very good to Prince Leo,” 
she caid, “and—and to you.” 








Little Tim. 





LD Aunt Jane sat beside her sppie- 
stall all day thinking of poor sick 
Barney at home, end hoping littie 

Anne, the daughter of the laundress in 
the next room, would not forget to see 
to bim a little 

At dust she basiened home to don ber 
best, bsppy if she had money enough 
for the “sup of tay,”” the medicine, and 
the bit to isy over for “the rint.” 

Aunt Jane was kind to everybody, 
but kindest of all to little Tim Barron— 
Lame Tim, the shoebieack, who had bis 
box in the Coorwsy not fer off. Her in- 
terest in bim began on the day when a 
big ruffian stole bis stock-in-trade, broke 
his crutch, and beat him with the pieces, 
and left him bleeding in the alley- way. 

Aunt Jane bad ber henis full with 
Barney and the rent, but she helped the 
little orphan home to her room, nursed 
him well, and set him up in bis business 
again ciose to her stall, where many 8 
rosy apple fei! to bis share, and, what the 
boy was more thankful for still, many a 
kind word, such asa mother might bave 
given to ber child. 

It was Aunt Jane, too, who interviewed 
old Mr. Raleigh, the philanthropist, and 
a trustee of a certain great charity, and 
got Tim taken into a great school, where 
boys were trained at once for echolars 
and farmers. 

So Tim went awsy, and Jane kept her 
stall as before, and had the usual up and 
down luck, until one bitter winter every- 
thing seemed to turn fairly against her. 

Poor old Barney died, and his funeral 
was a great expense. “The bits of 
things’ were solid, and Jane went to 
lodge with little Anne’s mother, but ber 
heart was heavy. And she made mis- 
takes, and was robbed and cheated of 
apples and sweets. 

And at last, one Satarday night, when 
she had what she csailed the ‘week's 
makings” in her pocket, a strange young 
man, well-dressed, bought sa dozen 
oranges, and gave her a big coin to 
change. 

She gave him every penny in her 
pocket, besides the oranges, and dis- 
covered an hour after that the money 
was counterfeit. It was a rainy night, 
and, overheated by excitement, she 
caught a heavy cold and fell into pneu- 
monia. 

Anne’s mother was a close woman, 
and poor besides. She could not sfford 
to keep a lodger who couid not pay for 
the last week's rent, and was to be iil the 
coming one. She sent Jane to the bos- 
pital. 

Thst was the end of all the poor soul’s 
independence—the one thing she had 
prided herself on. She bad not a friend 
who could help ber; and so, after such a 
struggie with starvation ss people sei- 
dom come out of alive, she was con- 
sidered lucky in being sent to the work- 
house. 

All this was slow in coming about, and 
it was just ten years from the day on 
which she bad bought Little Lame Tim 
bis new viscking box, that, bowed with 
shame, she took her place amongst 
paupers—she who had been so industri- 
ous and so proud. 

Hot tears fell over the wrinkled face; 
she was very miserable. Many about 
her, who had beggars’ souls, and only 
repined because workhouse fare was 
hard, could not comprehend her trouble: 
but one pious old woman, trying to help 
her, whispered, “that Sanday was aiways 
a comfort; that there was preaching and 
bymons; end the parson told them those 
who were poor went to Heaven as fast as 
the rich. Sunday come, you'll cheer up 
a bit,” said he. 

But old Jane could not forget how, poor 
as she bed been, she bad always gone to 
cbureh on Sunday in «a clean dress and 
tidy bat, and had never failei t» put ier 
mite intothe contribution plate. 

“[ doubt there’s a daie of comfort in 
pauper preaching,” she said. 

But Sanday came. Old Jane’s ‘‘firet 
pauper Sunday,” as she said to hersel!. 
There was some extra dish for break fast. 


The chapel bell clangead and jangied 
under the uncertain touch of an old 
pauper, and the old people, the cripples 
the half-witted folk, made their way 

doiefal procession, slong the dusty patt 


of the bare grounds to the door of t 
place of worship. 
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They stumbied into their seats, some 
ef the old women noticing that the 
matron had a new bonnet; others moving 
mechanicaily, and heeding nothing. But 
soon a Whisper came down the bench 
where Jane sat— 

“It’s not our own minister. No, it's a 
new preacher—a young thing—just a 
bit of a boy.” And dissatisfaction was 
expressed asa pale, slender young man, 
with a sweet face, and just a little limp 
in bis gait, stepped into the pulpit and 
said: ‘Let us pray.” 

The prayer was brief and earnest, and 
the tones of bis vo'cs mollified ali the 
old women at once: and then the bymn 
was sung, by all the poor, cracked, waver- 
ing voices; and then the young man be- 
gan to talk to them in a tender, kindly 
sort of way, as he might to bis own old 
grend parents if they had been in sorrow. 

“Young folks is mostly so stuck up. 
He isn’t,” said Jane’s neighbor. 

“I’ve seen the face before,” thought 
Jane. “‘Where was it? I’ve heard the 
voice, and J still don’t know where.”’ 

He was speaking of the triais of the 
poor now. And asshe listened she felt 
that he knew by experience what they 
really were. 

She listened, and forgot her surround- 
ings; forgot that she was a pauper; re. 
membered only that Heaven was for all. 
And suddenly she heard the preacher 
say these words: 

“Oh, I know bow bard it is. I know. 
I know. Do you think I was born a 
rich man’s son? No, friends; 1 was left 
in the great and wicked city a poor 
little orphan. I earned my bread by 
biacking boota, | was very lame then, 
and waiked witb a crutch, and 1 was not 
able to read. 

“One day, a big boy beat and robbed 
me of my stock tn trade. I was very i!! 
after that, and I do not know what would 
bave become of me but for a dear oid 
woman—an old woman who earned her 
bread by sitting at a stall all day. No 
became my patron, she nursed me, she 
started me afresh in my boot-blackiny, 
she hei ped me home,she cared for me as if 
Ibad been her child. Through her in 
finence a rich gentioman was brought to 
notice me, and send me to school. That 
1 have prospered, that lam no longer so 
sad a cripple, that 1 have an education, 
is all due to that poor apple woman. 

“I pray for her every night. I think of 
her a3 those who have known their motb- 
ers think of them; and I know now 
better than I did as a child, how much 
all that she did was for ber to do, with 
ber tiny earnings and a bed-ridden hus 
band to care for. 

“Ab, friends, when I speak of the 
trials of the poor I speak from expor}- 
ence; when I speak of the goodness and 
charity there is amongst them it is be- 
cause I have experienced that also.’ 

As be spoke on, the Order of Poverty 
seemed to Leoome a crown, and not a 
Cross, 

His listeners locked more kindly at 
each other, lovingly athim. As for old 
Jane, she trembied from head to foot, 
for she knew this minister was he whe 
had once been Little Lame Tim, the shioe- 
back. 

As the procession filed out of the 
chapel again, she made her courtery to 
the matron. 


“May I speak to the gintioman tia! 
preached to us, iia’am 7’ she sald. ‘He 
knowed me uonce.”’ 

And permission being given, she 


lingered near the door until he passed 
through it, and gently touching his ari, 
said :— 
“Sir, you wouldn’t be remembering 
me after ail these years, but I’m—"’ 
But bere the young preacher inter- 


rupted her. 

“You're Aunt Jane!’ he e#aid, and 
took both her hands aud Kissed her 
on the forehead. “Aunt Jane! Thank 


Heaven, | bave found you!” 
It waa poor old Jane's last paupor day. 
In a bappy country home she now pre 


sides over @littie parsonage, to sekooper 
to the clergyman, tenderly cared for « 
though ehe were of his own xir 

‘*] wonder you're not ashamed of me! 
she says sometimes, ‘a poor, aolarnto 
wouian.”’ 

But the clergyman auswers 

“You were not ashamed of me, Au 
Jane, when | was Littie Lan. 


eboebiack.’’ 


peif now Jt 2°, got you a pie 


and you can cul a petiern,”’ 


P ebtid geen see ore 


tulle. 


“ 


































































































































































HLumorous. 


AN EMC AP! 
With scorn that wae perceptible, she wie, 
ehe said, quite scepilicnl of voutha who 
were miimcepetltele to every girl the met 


At fret to be lnsvineiile waa better as a prin 


pele for hearts so soon convineible 


would ensily forget 


The question of proximity was one of una 
nimity sbeuld walt for loves ultinilty 
Jer mit tener 


indefenemible, 


lopmes Wim Wreetige 


fo kis wae twas very repre 


hensible tober incomprehensible she 
enidin necetite aetrong 

And them tm balf rigidlt he bowed with 
wrims: stolidity, and whipped with sore 
roapiedit Alone. ber soul was stirred 

Heoreves assamed liquidity. To think of his 
timidity’ That he, with such stupidity, 
«hould take ber at her werd’ 

What ois the difference between a 
poome and a defented adversary” One giver 
down and the other gives up 

, ’” 
| would send you a kis#, poapoua, 


srote little Lucy, who wae away on visit, 
“bat Thave been enting Otlone- 

As the course of true love never 
ristem moricocothy, Vt supposed that there will 
niways te plenty of friction toatelhes in the 
world 

It has been said that a countryman 
between two Inwyer in like afish between 
tue ental re to be devoured, but itis 
uineoertall ! iw 1 biave bilin 

A wit e entering a committee 
re ny every went Occupled, said, 
OW) any one move that TD mins take Ube 
eh ! 

Deacher of political economies Men 
t ‘ rifoaret Sopebeamte 

Lively vertinige mtticbenit itthisne till nod 


sucking Ones thititnl 


An Kastern editor save: “Our women 


ure neeused of belong fond of Whiistiing 


Well, mo be it What is miore lovely than 


tulips wel bbw 

shie I know Tom cross ut tithes, 
Teoboty Deut, If LE bead tos life to live over nmeain, 
[wxthould minarry Saou ast Ohare arnie 

He To bmave tay doubts abet thiiat, mays 
‘leur 

Heo Denvy the man who sang the 
tenor solo 

She Wiiy, |b thought he bad m very poor 


voloe! 
' 


He So did I Itat just think of his nerve 

Mistress) Mary, how was it 1 saw 
vou treating your friends to may cuke aod 
fruit? 

Mars. Toon t tell, minaaie, for the loife of 
re. for Pan shure Leavered the key hole : 

shh | oo you ean come next 
Pditiredias Were having Sone titisie, aida 
eupper after 

He Gh. ves, Pb come; but cer DT may be 
late! 

Patrick, you told rhe’ Ver neoded 
the aleeol to clean the mirrors with, und 
here | fitud ve tritvhbinig of 

bu snadrinkiog it am brathin 
thie a cleo 

Mivochenar bes suid a fond father 
{ a ! lect vour Work Work 
- , 

Piet ‘ ‘ edtheson, Who lad) been 
dosed t font want any of it. d 
bisat ' 

| { es, froma theatrical port 
f view. n ive ate brenkers ahead 

‘Now that Phiave got my hay in,” 
maid ! “| think the world 
woartild te eal tler form poodelhower 

1 wonder sud a young lady, 
‘wl i ¢ ‘ epresented as enr 
ry ter Teo whiel an old) bachelor 
aneet i fect ** Dae Pivdiewte that bre 
siwaye hiakes t wart for precopele whe 
mont 

brie { We kethe) how do you 

Ke toate i fe 

bt ent ‘ ‘ Its situgpls debigahit 
{i Weve tiarreda week, nud have 
bial elghit reim, una PT got the best of it 
every Ultive 

‘What did her father say when vou 
told bim that ou wanted to marry his 
in er, Kiivers 

Ve lathes, ! lidn tt mbsolutely refuse, 
but e linposed a ver serious condition 

Wotint » 
| aid ‘ d see ine hanged frst 

Seeker 1 observe tliat Professor 
Mt ‘ ecturitng “liow to become 
a ¢liristing Athlete 1 wonder whit that 

fm ? 

‘ bhatt ‘ \' atin 
A s ia I gr 
f ‘ 

) ‘ { I \ 


MARRIAGE SUPERSTITIONS. 


All nations have added their quanturn 
of superstition to the institution of mar- 
That this particuiar event in 
man’s life should be thus favored above 
the rest may be accounted tor by its im- 
mense importance, and by the fact that 
all other events in the life of man are 
more or loss connected with it. 

Inthe middle ages it was firmly be- 
lieved in places that there were lucky 
and unlucky days for a wedding. He 
who married on Wednesday rau the risk 
of being deceived by his wite; while he 
who married on Friday would be certain 
poor man. A journal of Paris 
actually published the dates of these un- 
Jucky days, which forty-two in 
nitmiber. 

Many old country folk will to this day 
tell you that when two betrothed give 
each other their hands before the altar, 
the one whose hand is the coldest will die 
first, expecially if that same one should 
be the first to fall asleep on the bridal 
night. 

Another curious beliet ia that which 
has often been heard expressed at wed- 
dings: “Ah! the bride shall weep, for the 
rain doth fall.” 

In the itis still believed that 
when two marriages take place on the 
same day,andin the same church, the 
bride who firat steps out of the church 
porch will have a boy for her first-born 
ehild, 

So strong does that belief oxist that it 
gives rise to terrible quarrels, and even 
fights the friends of the respective 
parties doing all in their power to aid 
their own bride to leave the church first, 
to the detriment of the other. 

Only a few yearsk ago, a mayor ofa 
certain village in the Vosges had the 
following luminous idea, and thus pre- 


riage. 


todie a 


were 


Vosges 


vented a most serious riot on the occa- 
sion of a double marriage. Ile offered 
his two hands to the rival brides, and 


thus triumphantly led them outof the 
church door at the same moment. 

If, while going to chureh, the bridal 
party should meet a funeral, it is sup- 
posed that, according to the sex of the 
dead, either the bride or her husband 
will die first. Should two persons of the 
family intermarry with two 
members of another family, one of the 
four is certain to die within the year. 

In Brittany, if the contracting persons 
would not have their children) born 
mutes, they must fast during the cere- 
mony; While in the province of Arragon 
a couple become man and wite by simply 
drinking: together from the same glass, 
In another province, the newly-wedded 
pair must be struck sinartly between 
the shoulders to proserve them from the 
Evil hye; or, again, with the same idea, 
some ornament of their 


SATO 


dress is stolen 
from them the moment after the nuptial 
blessing bas been given, 

Another manner of securing the hap- 
piness of the bride was to cause her to 


pass over naked swords arranged in the 
form of a cross, and called the Cross of 
St. Andrew. 


In the provinee of Arragon, in orderto 
insure a large family, the bride, on en- 
tering her house tor the first time, was 
bound either to break an egg by kick- 
ing it, or to have 
over her, 

These are but a few of the superstitions 


still believed in some sections of Furope. 
——— 


some Wheat thrown 


encnia 
SarLors RAaAsILy PLEASED, “*Dare- 
devil chaps as some oft them are when 
ashore, Ldon’t know amore simple, boy- 
ish set of beings than sailors when right 
outat sea. 

“To wateh them when they're sitting 
together taking their ease on deck,” con- 
tinued the naval officer who was speak- 
Ing, “you would imagine them to be the 
harmless, innocent creatures: out- 
Events of the day 
being usually far from stirring, they re- 
sort to all manner of youthtul devicesf or 
killing time. 

“Tveseen three or four men playing 
‘noughts and crosses’ tor hours together 
piece of chalk and board. All 
sorts of puzzles bought when ashore are 
popular, and, a dogged sort of fellow, 
Jack will keep pegging away tosolve the 
mystery torany lengthot time. Notin- 
the puzzle gets 
into the hands of some impetuous sailor, 


Thicst 


side a nursery. 


with a 


frequently, however, 
who, in a fit of desperation, slings it far 
out into the sea. 

“Reading of course, many of them are 
fond of, and with 


books pictures are 
popular (ruide-bookas we llustrated, 
re es illyappreciated I nting out 
A 
a n 
ave 
4 ‘ ai f-a-dozen en 
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begin- 


would sit round the reader, who, 
ask: 


ning at the first query, would ° 
‘Why isa so-and-so something-or-other! 
Then there would be a pause, and each 
man would aay, ‘I give it up’in turn. 
The answer was then read out, pipes re- 
moved while the listeners observed, 
‘Of course,’ and so on to the next conun- 
drum. 

“Coming upon such a little group: I, 
one afternoon, asked the nonsense rid- 
dle, ‘Why is an oven when it’s hot?’ 
The men pondered and gave it up. The 
‘answer,’ you know, is, ‘Because the 
more you rub it the taster.’ I told them 
this, and you never kaw @ more puzzled- 
looking lot im your life, I left them 
xeratehing. their heads, and saying, 
‘Well, I can’t understand that ‘iia 

ee  - —— 

To SurversepE Tonacco,— Many and 
various are the substitutes that have 
been proposed tor the “Indian weed,” 
Ot course, the employment of such 
plants as the potato, beet, cabbage and 
turnip, for purposes of adulteration, is 
well known, Many substitutes, how- 
ever, tor which even patents have 
been taken out, do not pretend to coun- 
terteit tobacco, 

For example, one inventor has secured 
exclusive rights in the idea of making 
cigars with fillers of pine needles, The 
needles are to be gathered when they are 
green and “full of tarry matter.” A 
wrapper of moist tobacco leat is put 
round them, and the “cigar”? when dry 
is guaranteed not only to burn readily, 
but to be a perfect cure tor throat and 
lung troubles. 

Another patent is for cigars of sun- 
flower leaves, which sare to be cut off 
when the ripens. The use of a 
tobacco wrapper in this case is allowed 
to persons long accustomed to that 
weed, 

A woman has taken out a patent for 
cigars of eucaly optus leaves, She says 
that they, “unlike tobacco, leave a clean 
and pleasant flavor in the mouth.” 
Furthermore, she claims priority in the 
notion of employing them for the pipe, 
for snull,as tooth powder, and with suit- 
able tats in the manutacture of soap and 
candles, 

Another inventor proposes to use the 
leaves of Indian corn, prepared like to- 
bacco, for chewing and smoking. The 
stalks of corn are to be boiled in water 
to a syrup, to which is added quassia, or 
capsicum, or “other bitter botanic pro- 
duct.” The leaves, having been dried in 
the sun, are to be dipped in this syrup 
betore making them ready for use, 

And yet, in spite of all this ingenuity, 
the tobacco trade has not shown any 
signs of ducrease. 

a 

BLIND MEN ON WHEELS.—" Not many 
persons, I fancy, are aware that blind 
people are able to cycle,” said a bicycle 
manufacturer. “I know ot several blind 
persons, however, who, sinee the craze 
set in, have taken lessons and learned to 
ride—-surprisingly well, But it’s 
less astonishing than you might think, 
remembering how acute the other senses 
of the blind become, and that many 
ordinary cyclists can ride blindfolded 
for short distances. 

“We have built seven machines tor’ 
blind customers this year, eonstructing 
them specially low, tor easier mounting. 
I knowa blind gentleman who travels 
fora provincial cycle firm, and rides a 
tandem. He is accompanied by a triend 
who can see, but quite often he rides on 
the front seat, and steers himself by his 
friend's instructions. 7 

“Another blind gentleman, a customer 
of mine, thinks nothing of a thirty 
miles’ run. I havea lady customer too, 
who, though quite blind, rides extremely 
gracetully. Shecan tell the moment she 
is off the road, and has never had a seri- 
ous accident. 

“There is also, engaged at one of the 
cycling schools, a very clever ‘trick 
rider’ who is totally blind. 

“A blind person has great advantages 
over ordinary cyclists on a pitchy dark 
night. I was outona country road one 
black night with a cycling gentleman 
who was born blind. 

“The oil ranning short, our lampa 
went out, but that, though it bothered 
me, made no ditference to him; he eould 
remember every turning, and the num- 
ber of pedal-strokes between each, and 
he was of great assistance in finding the 
way home.” 


A SENSIBLE YOUNG 


reed 


too, 
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equal to your mother’s, but I Wish you 
to remember that your mother had many 
years experience before you were capa. 
ble of formning a judgment of her cook. 
ing.”’ 

“By Jove, you are right, I never 
would have thought of that, though | 
assure you I would have made no com. 
ments on your cooking it you had not 
asked for my honest orinion. The point 
you have made is a good one, but it js 
entirely overlooked by young married 
men,” 

“It is, and, unfortunately, it is not 
thought ot by young wives. The idea of 
any man saying toa girl just a year or 
two out of school, ‘You can’t cook 4s 
well as mother;’ or ‘You don’t manage 
as well as mother,’ and never tak 
into consideration that mother has had 
an experience of forty or fifty years! 
Suppose the young wife should tur 
round and retort, ‘You’re not halt as 
skilful a workman as my father?’” 

“And I wonder she doesn’t. It's a 
poor rule that won’t work both ways,” 

And so it is, when you come to think 


ot it. 
-—_ Or oe 


KNOWLEDGE WORTH Havina.—The 
knowledge which we crave and werk 
for, which we look and find, which we 
think or dig out for ourselves, which we 
rejoice in as a newly-ftound treasure— 
that is the knowledge, be it small or 
great, that ie worth having. It is like the 
food tor which we hunger—it gives us 
fresh power and fuller life. It matters 
far less even what this knowledge is than 
the way in which it was gained. The 
most systematic and well-prepared 
course of study worried through by a 
student whose only care is that he may 
get his diploma is of far less value to 
him or to the world than the vital 
thought ot the young mechanic, who, 
anxious to master the secrets of his 
trade, patiently studies its details, dis. 
covers ita principles, and infuses into 
it his own fresh and living force, per- 
haps in the form of some new invention, 
or perhaps in a more skilful touch or 
more delicate finish than it has yet re. 
ceived. 
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Inventora ot the CELEBRATED GOS8#A- 

MER VENTILATING WIG,ELASTIC BAND 

TOUPEBS, and Manufacturers of Every De- 

soription of Ornamental Hair for Ladies and 

Gentlemen. 
lostructions to enable Ladies and Gentle 

men to neasure their own heads with acco- 

racy: 
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VOU PERS AND SCALPS, INCH ES. 


Ko. 1. The round of the head. 

No.2 From forehead back aa tar as bald. 
No. & Over forehead aa far as required. 
No. 4 Over the crown of the head. 


FOR WIG6, INCH ES. 


No. 1. The round of the head. 
No.2 From forehead over the 
neck, No.2. 
No. & From ear 
No. & From ear 
They have alway 
Btock of Genta’ W 
Halt Wigs, Friset 
tifully manufactu 


head to 


ear over the top. 

ear round the forehead. 
ready for sale a splendid 
8, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs 
, Braids, curls, etc., beau- 
d, and as cheap as any 
establishment in the Union. Letters from any 
part of the world ‘will receive attention. 


Dollard’s Herbanium f£xtract for the 
Hair. 


OThis paration has been manufeetured 
and sold at Dollard's for the past fifty years, 
and its merits are such that, while it bas 
never yet been advertised, the demand for 
it Keeps steadily increasing. 

Also DOLLARDS REGRNER ATIVE 
CREAM to be used in conjunction with the 
Herbanium when the Hair is naturally dy 
and needs an oll. 

Mrs. FAmondson Gorter writes to Messrs. 
Dollard & Co., tosend her @ bottle of their 
Merbanium Extract forthe Hair. Mrs. Gor 
ter has trted in vain to obtain anything equal 
to it as w dressing for the hair in England. 

MRA. EDMONDSON GORTER, 
Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov. 2, ‘88. Norwich, Norfolk, England, 
NAVY Pay Orriog, PHILADELPHIA, 

I have used “Dollard’s Herbaninm Extract 
or Vegetable Hair Wash,” regularly for My 
wards of five years with great advantage. 1) 
hair, from rapidly thinning, was early Te 
stored, and has been kept by it in its woD I 
thickness and strength It is the best wasb 
have ever used. ie a 

A. W. RUBBELL, U. 5. N- 
To Mrs. RICHARD DOLLAEBD, 
1228 Cheatnut #t., Phila 

I have frequently, pare ae | a” Dan Fs. 
years, used the “Dollard’s Herbaniuin © 
tract,” and I do not know of any which equ@ j 
it as @ pleasant, refreshing and healthf 
cheaneer of the hair. 

Ver respectfully, ‘. 
7 LHONARD M) ERS, 
Ex-Member of Congress, %h L)istric™ 

Prepared only and for sale, wholesse an" 

retail, and applied profeesionally DY 
CO. 


DOLLARD & 


i233 CHESTNUT STRE! 
vin@ 
IRN TLEMEN'’S Haik CUTTIBNG ANDSHAY 
rTin®@ 


LADIES’ AND OHILDRED’s HAIR ‘ 
None but Practical Male and Vem 
iste Em phovyed. 


Art 





